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THE LATE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


HE tragical tale of the fall of Secretary 

BELKNAP naturally affected the country 
like a national calamity. The feeling with 
which it was received at once explains the 
condnet of General HAMILTON, when Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in preferring to confess 
a domestic crime rather than to allow any 
imputation to rest upon his official honor. 
The disclosure in regard to Secretary BEL- 
KNAP was the more astounding because 
there had been no suspicion. He had been 
long a member of the cabinet, and although 
not the most eminent among his colleagues, 
he bore from his service in the army, and as 
an officer of the internal revenue, an unsul- 
lied reputation. The suddenness and the 
completeness of the evidence against him 
were startling, and the universal condemna- 
tion with which he was greeted is a sign of 
that essential rectitude of the public mind 
which is the only final security of popular 
government. His offense, however, is not 
new in political history. Official jobbery is 
the most familiar fact in the political an- 
nals of England, for instance, from the pur- 
chase of place by bribes to the Duchess of 
Kendal, the mistress of GEORGE the First, 
and the frank corruption of RoBERT WAL- 
POLE and the open sales under GEORGE the 
Thinl, to the securing of commissions by 
payments to the mistress of the Duke of 
York fifty years ago. Through English his- 
tory jobbery of this kind has been gross 
~ and shameless. But the general sense of 
grief and horror with which the offense of 
General BELKNAP has been received, shows 
that whatever may be the uneasy fear that 
immense official corruption exists, the indis- 
putable evidence of it falls upon the country 
with a heavy shock of consternation and 
shame. 

How is the fall of the Secretary to be ex- 
plained? He was confessedly a brave and 
upright man. There were no whispers or 
insinuations against him. The report of 
his crime was incredible to the Represent- 
atives of his own State in Congress, and 
when the story was first told, all who per- 
sonally knew him felt sure that the truth 
would prove to be that the offense was not 
his, but that of one very dear to him. A 
few hours, however, resolved all doubt, and 
left bare the dismal and degrading fact of 
his corruption. The Secretary’s fall jis a 
natnral.result of the relaxed tone of polit- 
ical honor and character, which is not pe- 
culiar to any party, but which weakens our 
whole political and social fabric. There is 
a too general and accepted maxim that all 
is fair in politics, that the ordinary laws 
of morality are suspended in the political 
sphere, that to insist upon common honor 
and honesty in party and political relations, 
to hold that a lie is a lie and a theft a theft 
in the awarding of contracts and the gen- 
eral conduct of administration, is to be vis- 
ionary and impracticable and theoretical 
and fime-spun; there is a too general ac- 
ceptance of the maxim that traditional prac- 
tice is official common law, that what other 
men have done may be done as of course, 
and that, in fine, hay must be made while 
the sun shines. This feeling is the inevita- 
ble result of a system of the civil service 
which makes mere party servility and party 
influence the condition of appointment and 
the tenure of office. And it leads to a con- 
fusion of all moral distinctions, to apologies 
and palliations of flagrant offenses, and to 
the social countenancing of knaves, thieves, 
and rascals of every degree. It leads per- 
sons in high official position, and themselves 
beyond susp‘cion of wrong, to recognize and 
honor those whom in private life they would 
not suffer to pass their thresholds, and it 
sophisticates these good people so that mo- 
rality really becomes to them an unmeaning 
term. 

This is the corroding atmosphere in which 
General BeL_knaP, like every other public 
man and every man who actively engages 


in politics, has lived, and it unquestionably 
demands a certain firmness of moral fibre 
to resist its action. Those who have not 
strength and courage and constant watch- 
fulness are in perpetual danger. It is a 
danger to be moderated and averted only 
by a process of purification, and that proc- 
ess does not consist in saying that good and 
honest and able men should be appointed, 
but in providing reasonable means to secure 
their appointment. The peril of official po- 
litical life at the capital is immensely in- 
creased by the “ great pace” of society. The 
profusion and splendor and reckless expense 
are captivating and fatally alluring. The 
imagination and ambition and rivalry of 
women are inflamed to passion. A cabinet 
officer is in the highest social position. The 
temptation falls upon his family with enor- 
mous power—and he has ten thousand dol- 
lars a year salary. 

The fall of Secretary BELKNAP is not a 
party disgrace: it is a national shame. It 
warns men of every party that a higher tone 
of political honor and morality is indispen- 
sable to the public safety and national life. 
It points sternly to the only way in which 
political success is possible in the election 
of the. year, and that is the nomination of 
candidates whose characters and careers are 
the earnest of practical faith in an honesty 
of administration that avoids even the ap- 
pearance of evil. 


THE VOICE OF REPUBLICAN 
CONNECTICUT. 


TueE Connecticut Republicans are plainly 
of opinion that reform is practicable “with- 
in the party,” and that it is not necessary to 
call upon Mr. BEN HILL and Mr. LANDERS to 
give us loyal and honest government. The 
candidates nominated by the Connecticut 
Republican Convention are men of such ex- 
ceptionally high and honorable character 
that even the opposition does not attempt 
to traduce them, while the platform is free 
from unmeaning declarations, and speaks 
directly to the interests of the hour. The 
party declares that “it honors the unpre- 
tending fidelity of Secretary Bristow and 
the wholesome activity of Secretary JEw- 
ELL in their endeavors to protect the public 
purse and to punish guilty criminals, and it 
gives a hearty response to the declaration of 
the President, ‘Let no guilty man escape.’” 
It pronounces strongly for the maintenance 
of the public-school system, and against di- 
vision of the school money under any pre- 
tense. It holds that the Resumption Act 
should be carried into effect at the time 
specified, either by funding the greenbacks 
into long bonds at low interest, or by using 
any available means to pay and cancel them. 
And the Connecticut Republicans adhere 
to the unwritten law against a third term. 
These are all plain, pointed, and satisfacto- 
ry declarations. In condemning the sugges- 
tion of a third term as hostile to the sacred 
traditions of the government, the Connect- 


icut Republicans place themselves by theg 


side of their brethren in Wisconsin and 
Maine, where also New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio will stand this year, as they did 
last year. 

The good cause owes a double debt to 
Connecticut—first for nominating candi- 
dates who can not be opposed upon any 
personal grounds whatever, and then for 
announcing principles and a policy which 
commend themselves to all friends of honest 
and economical administration. The ar- 
raignment of the Democratic party is just 


_and trenchant, and touches precisely the 


points by which the country has been star- 
tled and aroused. The Convention did wise- 
ly in declining to present any name to the 
National Convention, even that of so good a 
Republican and so efficient a public officer as 
the Postmaster-General. The National Con- 
vention is an assembly of the Republicans of 
the whole country, meeting not to gratify 
State and local pride, however well founded, 
but to take action for the benefit of the en- 
tire Union. The object of every local Con- 
vention is, therefore, very obvious. It is to 
avoid heaping up difficulties and impedi- 
ments, while doing every thing to secure a 
free and unfettered deliberation. The Re- 
publicans of Connecticut have among them 
more than one whom they would gladly 
honor by presenting his name to the Na- 
tional Convention. So have the Republic- 
ans of New York. The Connecticut breth- 
ren have acted with patriotic wisdom. Let 
every New York Republican who thinks so 
do his share to secure similar action at Syr- 
acuse. 

The chances of the election in Connecti- 
cut are differently estimated. It is agreed 
that the contest must be very close, but the 
general chances of Republican success are 
every where increased by the constant ex- 
hibition of the Democratic spirit, and by 
the evident will of the Republicans to re- 
pudiate the men and measures that have 
injured the party. To what degree reform 
is possible within the Democratic lines is 


shown conclusively by the record of the 
party since its successes in 1874. It is the 
sime party whose defeat at the polls in 1860 
péecipitated the war. On the other hand, 
we Republican possibilities of reform within 
the party are shown in the defeat by Repub- 
lican votes of some of its reckless leaders, 
by the frank and courageous declarations 
of its Conventions, and by such inspiring 
nominations as those just made in Connect- 
icut. In the old phrase of the campaign 
on the eve of election, the skies are bright. 


NO MISAPPREHENSION 
WHATEVER. 


IN a late speech at Atlanta, General Gor- 
DON,-one of the Senators from Georgia, said 
that what “the South” has to fear in the 
elections of this year is the groundless ap- 
prehension of “the North.” He also de- 
clared that Republican legislation for “the 
Scuth” was tyranny. Does General GORDON 
c@psider the refusal of the Republican Con- 
gress to justify General SHERIDAN’s action 
in Louisiana last year, or its rejection of the 
President’s proposed policy in Arkansas, 
“tyranny?” “Force laws” were directed 
agninst the Ku-Klnx and White League, and 
what have General GORDON or his friends 
done to suppress those organizations? There 
has undoubtedly been unspeakable tyranny 
in the Southern States; but upon reflection 
Senator GORDON will probably agree that it 
was not, upon the whole and in any great 
degree, the work of Republicans. In the 
very Georgia in which he made his speech, 
colored citizens are virtually excluded from 
juries. There is no tyranny more absolute 
than that of which this is an illustration, 
anil such an illustration implies a feeling 
and a system. Is the Republican party re- 
sponsible for such tyranny? In the county 
of Chatham, in Georgia, there are more than 
ten thousand voters, of whom six thousand 
are colored. On election day these votes 
are required to be deposited at one polling- 
place in the city of Savannah. The purpose 
is } lain. It is practically to disfranchise a 
large part of the voters, who must come into 
town from the country. Is that a Repub- 
lican form of tyranny? Three weeks be- 
fore Senator GORDON spoke, ROBERT TOOMBS 
spoke in the same place, and said that he 
gloyied in having defranded voters at the 
polls. Is that also Republican tyranny? 
These things are done, and things of which 
these are but illustrations, under the nation- 
al ascendency of the Republican party. But 
if, with the full knowledge of them, the coun- 
try should intrust the control of the national 
government to the party whose success is 
earnestly desired by RoBERT ToomBs and 
JEFFERSON DAVIS and the public opinion 
which ostracizes the colored citizen from the 
jury-box and crowds him from the ballot- 
box, does Senator GORDON—does any man in 
his senses—suppose that these things would 
cease ? 

The general says that “the South” has 
to fear groundless misapprehensions at the 
North. But he is mistaken. There is no 
misijpprehension in this part of the coun- 
try, and there is, notwithstanding the most 
vehement denunciation of Northern hate 
and tyranny, no vindictive feeling what- 
ever. The people of this part of the coun- 
try are as friendly to those of the Senator’s 
part as they are tothe North. As we have 
heretofore said, Mr. BLAINE is quite as con- 
ciliatory in feeling as Mr. LAMAR. Nobody 
here desires any injustice or harsh dealing 
with ex-Confederates. General GORDON 
himself has seen this part of the country, 
and the knows that it is so. There is no 
misapprehension, no ill-feeling, no “ hate.” 
Northern men and Republicans are not hy- 
enas, They do not misapprehend the sin- 
cere wish of many intelligent Southerners 
to hive done as soon as may be with the 
war and all that belongs to it. They will 
cordially co-operate for a union of hearts 
as well as hands. But they are sagacious 
enough to know the significance of all that 
they observe, and they do not believe that 
the vrelfare of the Union or of its white and 
colored citizens demands that the Democrat- 
ic patty should return to power. We assure 
General GORDON that there is not the slight- 
est misapprehension upon that point. There 
was the recent case of HAMBLETON, for in- 
stance. It leaked out that the clerk of the 
chief committee in the Democratic House, 
appointed by the Democratic leader, had 
nameil a child for the assassin of Mr. Lrv- 
COLN. The story was lustily denied, but it 
was very soon put beyond question. The 
father was also notorious before the war by 
his bjack list of antislavery merchants in 
New York—a kind of black-mail in the in- 
terest of slavery. These were small things. 
But why is it that in the first Democratic 
House since the old slavery days—a House 
full of “conciliation” and “reform” and 
“fraternal love’—the leader should have 
appointed as clerk of the chief committee 
a man who had been conspicuonsly offen- 
sive for devotion to slavery, and who so 


honored the assassin of ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
as to give his name to his son? It was, wo 
say, a little thing, and so is a dried leaf 
But a dried leaf shows the way that the 
wind blows. The Democratic party nomi- 
nates for Governor in New Hampshire a 
man known only as a virulent Copperhead. 
It sends from Missouri as Senator another 
man with no other claim whatever than 
that he was a Confederate officer. Every 
thing, little and large, shows the instinct- 
ive direction of Democratic sympathy. It 
is not toward liberty and the Union, and 
their friends and defenders and policy. It 
is against them. No man whom the Re- 
publicans could by any possibility have 
appointed to any position whatever could 
have named a son for ABRAHAM LINCOLN’s 
assassin. We can assure General GORDON 
that there is not the least misapprehension 
upon these points here at the North. There 
is no vindictiveness toward the South. But 
there is a very general conviction that it is 
not desirable to put at the helm those whom 
the admirers of Mr. LINCOLN’Ss assassin would 
like to see there, 

This is a plain, practical feeling. It is 
an instinct, and it will elect a Republican 
President this year. Far from being elected 
under a misapprehension, he will be the con- 
clusive proof of the clear and sound appre- 
hension of the country. His election will 
show that the country feels the importance 
of retaining the government in hands whose 
honesty and patriotic fidelity are unques- 
tioned and unquestionable; and that it sees 
that a sound financial policy and imperative 
reforms are not necessarily to be expected 
from a party which has tried within the 
year to carry two of the great States for 
soft money, and which includes every kind 
and degree of HAMBLETON. 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY DYER. 


IT is intimated that although the Whiskey 
Ring has lost hope of securing the removal 
of the Secretary of the Treasury at present, 
it does not despair of putting out District 
Attorney Dyer. This officer has been, be- 
fore the eyes of the whole country, most 
earnest and efficient in the prosecution of 
the Treasury thieves. In the course of his 
duty an indictment was laid against the sec- 
retary of the President, upon which he was 
acquitted. Yet it is obvious, upon evidence 
which neither the secretary nor his friends 
deny, that such an indictment was justified. 
General BABCOCK, indeed, said—and all good 
citizens who had no reason and no wish to 
suppose him guilty were glad to hear it— 
that he wanted nothing so much as an in- 
vestigation, and that he would explain all 
the mystery of the telegrams. Yet at the 
trial it appeared that he had privately 
sought to avoid investigation, and as yet 
he has not explained his close intimacy 
with criminals, He returned to his place 
as the President’s private secretary, but he 
returned under a cloud, notwithstanding 
the verdict. If, now, Mr. DYER should be 
removed without satisfactory evidence of 
his want of fidelity or competency in his 
official position, the natural effect upon the 
public mind would be depressing and even 
disastrous. 

The President’s prompt and ringing ex- 
hortation of last summer, “Let no guilty 
man escape,” was accepted, as we said last 
week, as the motto of the Administration 
in the conduct of the prosecutions. It was 
known that the trails led far, and became 
very fresh as they approached some persons 
who had been intimate even with the Pres- 
ident. Yet no one in the country, not even 
his enemies, believed the President to be in 
any degree touched by the guilt of the 
frauds. And his hearty support of the 
Treasury and its officers in the pursuit of 
the offenders was never doubted. Yet the 
President ean not fail to see two things 
which every body else sees—that the suit 
against his secretary has been represented 
as a conspiracy, and that the Administration 
has been placed in the attitude of wishing 
to defeat the action which its own officers 
had instituted. The revelations that have 
been made show that the sympathies and 
efforts of the Administration were against 
the United States as a party to this suit. 
The Attorney-General’s letter, the Presi- 
dent’s deposition, the publication of the 
Attorney -General’s letter by Barcock’s 
counsel, the conduct of Mr. SHERMAN (the 
agent of the attorney of the New York dis- 
trict), and the attorney’s declaration in his 
dispatch, that the verdict was “a triumph 
of law over political and personal persecu- 
tion,” all show that the suit was regarded 
as a persecution of the secretary. Such a 
persecution could have but one object, and 
that was to injure the President. But the 
head of such a conspiracy, if it existed, was 
not Mr.DyerR. He is but an agent. The 
head was beyond him. The head was his su- 
perior officer, the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The removal of Mr. DYER would be re- 
garded as proof that the President believed 
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the theory of a conspiracy. It would show 
that he was satisfied that his secretary had 
been indicted not because he was believed 
to be guilty, but for the purpose of discred- 
iting himself. If this be true, not only 
should DYER be removed, but the officer un- 
der whose general responsibility the whole 
system of whiskey suits has been instituted 
and sustained should also be dismissed. No 
serious step in the suits is taken without 
the knowledge-and approval of the Treas- 
ury Department. The character and force 
of the evidence are known to it. The de- 
tails are undoubtedly left to the local con- 
stituted authorities; but it is not to be sup- 
posed that the secretary of the President 
was indicted without a full knowledge at 
the department of the grounds upon which 
action was taken. Had those grounds been 
deemed insufficient, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the suit would have been pressed. 
It was begun, therefore, with the knowledge 
and approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Who was satisfied, as every body else 
is, that the proved relations of the private 
secretary to the leaders of the Whiskey Ring 
required explanation. The removal of Mr. 
Dyer after the failure of the suit could only 
be regarded as a censure of the Secretary. 

The possible allegation that he is removed 
for offensive words which he might or might 
not have spoken in the warmth of address- 
ing the jury will not, under the circum- 
stances, be satisfactory. If improper mo- 
tives or conduct can be shown, the removal 
of the District Attorney at St. Louis would 
be approved by the good sense of the coun- 
try. But if they can not be shown, his re- 
moval would necessarily weaken confidence 
in the sincerity of Executive sympathy with 
the whiskey prosecutions, and could only be 
considered an indirect blow at the Secretary 
of the Treasury. It would intimidate the 
revenue and law oflicers of the government 
every where. It would show the rascals 
that the whole force of the government was 
not against them, and the consequent de- 
moralization and discouragement would be 
incaleulable.. Those who are alarmed by 
the unequivocal tendencies of the Demo- 
cratic party under Southern control would 
be repelled from that hearty co-operation 
with the Republicans to which the general 
political situation instinctively prompts 
them. That upon his acquittal General 
BaBcocK did not at once retire from his 
position as private secretary, was a defiance 
of public opinion and of public expectation. 
But that Attorney DYER should be removed, 
would be a disaster. General GRANT could 
close his administration in no way more 
certain to secure for him the applause of 
the country than by demonstrating that its 
whole power and allits sympathies are con- 
centrated against the corruptions which the 
whiskey prosecutions have unveiled. 

A SINGULAR DISABLING ACT. 

THERE is a very remarkable law in the 
State of New York which forbids a professor 
in a college to be a member of the Board of 
Trustees. It is hot easy to conceive any 
stronger argument for such a law than the 
old tradition that professors are a recluse 
and unpractical body of men, who may know 
all about Greek roots and the courses of the 
stars, but are childishly ignorant of the val- 
ues of property and the conditions of lucra- 
tive investment. But as the reasons of the 
tradition have vanished, the law based upon 
it should be repealed. The better colleges 
in the country are rapidly ceasing to be 
high schools and academies, and with a 
broader organization and the accumulation 
of property, demand the most constant and 
sagacious practical supervision. The duties 
of oversight of the college prosperity can not 
safely be intrusted to those who will dis- 
charge it perfunctorily. In the oldest uni- 
versity in the Union the president's time 
and powers are fully and wisely occupied 
with the cares of general superintendence, 
Indeed, to the question, who are naturally 
most interested in the sagacious manage- 
ment of a college ? the answer is irresistible 
—those who give to if their labor, their 
fame, their talent, their whole life. “ Does 
any body think he ean take care of the in- 
terests of mv scientific school better than 
1?” asked AGASSIZ. 

Fifty vears ago the question of collegiate 
authority and supervision was very thor- 
oughly discussed in» Harvard University. 
The government of the college was vested 
in several bodies, and great evils were be- 
lieved to result from the complex distribu- 
tion of powers. Tho question arose, under 
the charter, of residence as a qualification 
for membership of the corporation, There 
were arguments and pamphlets and state- 
ments written by the ablest men connected 
in any way with the college. Among them 
was a paper drawn by EDWARD EVERETT 
and signed by the professors, which was 
submitted to the corporation, and a speech 
before the overseers by Professor ANDREWS 
Norton. In the latter is a passage which 


states fully and strongly the sound reasons 
for admitting the professors to the govern- 
ing board of the college, from which they 
are still excluded by the New York law. It 
is even more true and conclusive now, in 
the changed and enlarged condition of the 
colleges, than when it was written. 

‘The governors of the college should, in the first 
place, be men practically acquainted with its con- 
cerns; in the next place, they should be literary men 
by profession, familiar with the science of education, 
and able to judge of the relative importance of differ- 
ent branches of study; in the third place, they should 
be so circumstanced as to be able fully to attend to its 
concerns; and lastly, their personal interest and rep- 
utation should be evidently and strongly implicated in 
its prosperity and decline. These important particu- 
lars comprehend every peculiar qualification required 
in the governors of the college.” 


Professor NoRTON elaborated these points 
in a thoroughly conclusive manner. The 
movement, however, was at the time unsuc- 
cessful, although the overseers were very 
equally divided. But the truth remains 
beyond dispute that those whose culture 
and years of study, whose contributions to 
knowledge and wide special renown, are 
the main attractions of students to a uni- 
versity or college, shonld not be excluded 
by law from all voice in the management as 
trustees. Professor AGASSIZ, familiar with 
the great schools of Europe, always felt 
deeply the wrong of this exclusion in Amer- 
ica. It is not less deeply felt by the most 
accomplished college teachers in this State. 
They know that it is they who make the 
college prosperous, and if the mercantile 
sagacity and experience of others is useful 
in the general management of the college 
affairs, their knowledge and experience are 
not less indispensable. We trust that the 
Legislature will give this singular depriva- 
tion the consideration that it merits, and 
that this painfully disabling act will be re- 
pealed. It is unworthy the intelligence of 
the State and of the age. It is a slur upon 
that scholarly influence which refines man- 
ners and purifies morals, and is one of the 
most fundamental, conservative, and enno- 
bling forces of the State. 


THE SENATE AND THE 
PRESIDENCY. 

SENATOR MORTON has been nominated for 
the Presidency by the Indiana Republican 
Convention. He is a bold and unshrinking 
man. as his career during the war and his 
conduct in the Senate have shown. But the 
bravest are sometimes troubled by prece- 
dents and traditions. People do not gener- 
ally acknowledge that they believe in ghosts, 
But it is hard to let a haunted house. They 
sneer at omens and superstitions. But many 
people prefer not to sleep in a room where 
great crimes have been committed. Now it 
has been sometimes thought that Presiden- 
tial candidates are nervous and very sus- 
ceptible to all kinds of occult influence. 
They may be naturally brave, but as can- 
didates they are doubting and suspicious, 
sensitive to precedents, observant of omens. 
Bold as Senator MORTON is, has he ever re- 
flected that no Senator of the United States 
was ever elected President? To a daring 


. nan, indeed, this fact may be but another 


incentive. Yet itis a fact,as his colleague, 
Senator CONKLING, reminded the Senate in 
his speech upon Mr. SUMNER’S proposition 
to make the President ineligible. Mr.Conx- 
LING stated the historical fact with great 
gayety and force and point, as Mr. MORTON 
undoubtedly remembers. 

“Of all who have tried it [says Senator Coxxirsa]}, 
I think not one ever yet performed the feat of prss- 
ing from this Chamber to the chair of state. Men 
have achieved nominations while in the Senate, like 
Cray, Cass, and Doreras, but never an election. The 
Conetitution has not been in the way: the trouble has 
been with the power behind and above the Constitn- 
tion—the people. I warn my friends from Nevada, 
Vermont, and Rhode Island that they must renounce 
the Senate and all its works if they wish to be Presi- 
dents. Their staying here will not prejudice them 
with me—I shall vote for them all the same: but there 
is a hot-honse air in the Senate which breeda candi- 
dates for the Presidency, but makes them past bearing, 
and kills them off before they get their growth.” 


It isa truth gayly spoken, and Senator Mor- 
TON may well ponder it. 


— 


THE HOME OF WASHINGTON. 


THose Americans who find republican 
simplicity in the feet stated in Congress 
that our minister in Paris lives in a side 
street, in a third story, would probably not 
care whether our Centennial visitors from 
Europe liked us or disliked us. But there 
are other Americans to whom the memory 
of the men who established our independ- 
ence is 80 precious that they would feel sin- 


cerely ashamed to have foreigners arrive 
and tind that we honored the fathers so lit- 
tle as to leave their graves neglected and 
their monuments falling into ruins. Those 
foreigners, however, are very likely to dis- 
cover that carelessness: for even Mount 
Vernon, the home and great monument of 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, is tumbling to pieces, 
and its deselation and decay will offer a 
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strange contrast to the fresh splendor of the 
Centennial buildings at Philadelphia. 

When Mr. EVERETT undertook his mission 
of raising a fund for the purchase of Mount 
Vernon, it was at a time when the public 
mind was commanded by the absorbing pas- 
sions of the approaching war. But his zeal 
and eloquence, with the aid of other enthu- 
Siasts, succeeded in collecting the money, 
and the estate was bought for two hundred 
thousand doHars. The fund formaintenance 
of the place, however, is only four thousand 
dollars, and the main source of revenue for 
repairs i§ the fares paid by tourists who 
come by the boat. Extensive repairs are 
absolutely necessary, and should be begun 
in the early spring, to make the house and 
place properly presentable during the sum- 
mer. The veneration for WASHINGTON in 
the hearts of the large mass of our foreign 
Visitors, and the great curiosity in the minds 
of all of them, will undoubtedly make Mount 
Vernon a point of pilgrimage from Philadel- 
phia. Foreign and native visitors will wish 
to see the capital and the home of Wasu- 
INGTON. Now we are not a people given to 
pageants and show places, but we have a 
very honest and hearty reverence for the 
man who was at the head of the army of in- 
dependence a hundred years ago. Is there 
not self-respect enough to show it by putting 
the country place which is his chief and 
most interesting memorial in decent order? 
An opportunity will undoubtedly be given 
throughout the country to raise the neces- 
sary fund. Every body would be ready 
with his share if he could only fully con- 
ceive the amazement of strangers who would 
come to find us all agog about our divine 
WASHINGTON, and would then behold the 
unfinished chimney or shot-tower that is 
called his monument at the capital, and 
Mount Vernon, his homestead and his tomb, 
dilapidated and ruined. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr. Saaron, the new United States Senator 
from Nevada, who has just taken his seat for the 
first time since his election, is described as a 
man smallin stature, and lacks the stoutness of 
his eolleague, Senator Jones. He has a dun- 
colored mustache and imperial, wears eyeglass- 
es, and is apparently on the sunny side of fifty. 
Hie is bald on the back of his head, and his thin 
covering of hair is of a sandy gray. 

—The New York Observer says: ‘‘ When Bar- 
NUM was giving the Jenny LIND concerts, the 
press censured his management, and he replied 
that he could not edit a newspaper, but he knew 
more about managing concerts than the smart- 
est editor in the city. One of the papers speaks 
of ‘the enormous choir of paid singers’ at the 
Hippodrome meetings. The choir is composed 
of 1200 singers, who take turns in attendance, 
s0 that 300 or 400 only are present at each meet- 
ing. They cheerfully give their services without 
fee or reward, and enjoy the luxury of giving. 
The same is true of the army of ushers and as- 
sistants.”” One of the noticeable things about 
the Moopy and SANKEY services is the perfec- 
tion of the police arrangements, and these, we 
understand, have been to a large extent placed 
under the supervision of Dr. Irn—ENavus Prime, 
whose organizing and executive ability is of 
the highest order, but who with characteristic 
delicacy keeps what he does as though it were 
quite too unimportant to be mentioned. 

—Mr. A. B. Ropeson, of Greene, New York, 
like Mr. Wegg, has ‘“‘dropped into poultry.” 
Mr. Roseson keeps 6000 ducks (of the same 
breed that Dido ate), 4000 turkeys, and 1200 
hens: They consume daily sixty bushels of 
corn, two barrels of meal, two barrels of pota- 
toes, and a quantity of charcoal. The fowls oe- 
cupy twelve buildings from 100 to 200 feet long, 
14 feet wide, and 5 feet under the eaves. He 
thinks he will make out of bis 6000 ducks enough 
to pay for his egg house, which cost 87000. 

—liow pleasant is a garland! The one placed 
round the neck of the Prince of Wales at the 
conclusion of the fete given to him at Lucknow 
by the tulookdars, the other day, was valued at 
rupees—abont S5500. 

—WASHINGTON’S Bilile, a fine copy of Bishop 
Wiison’s edition (1785), in three volumes, with 
autograph of Wastineton ‘on the title-page, 
is for sale at a Philadelphia bookstore, Price 
S000). 

—Mr. Groree Suitn, of the British Museum, 
has finally sueceeded in obtaining an official per- 
mission from the Sultan of Turkey to continue 
his explorations in Nineveh, and is now making 
preparations for his trip. 

—Chief Justice Dany, president of the Geo- 
rraphical Seciety, in a recent address of gr: ut 
interest, states the fact that the third quarter of 
this century has surpassed all previous periods 
in extending our knowledge of the earth’s sur 
face, since the era of discovery that began in the 
fifteenth century and culminated with MAGEL- 
LAN'S voyage around the world. 


—Concerning historians, it may be mentioned 


that the first volume of Bancrort’s History of 
the United States appeared in 1S44, since which 
twenty-five editions have been published. He 
is now preparing another and thoroughly re- 
vised edition. The life of no English or Amer- 
ican historian offers a parallel. GIBBON sur- 
vived the publication of his great work only 
cighteen years. Htme gave the first install- 
ment of his history in 1754, and died twenty-two 
vears afterward. The literary life of RomERTSON 
extended from the publication of his Zistory of 
Scotland, in 1759, to bis death, in 1798. The re- 
vised edition of ROBERTSON’S greatest work was 
pre pared by Mr. PrescoTrtT, whose own works 
have appeared since his death in a revised edi- 
tion issued under the editorial care of another 
historian. From the publication of the History 
of Ferdinand and Isabella to the death of Mr. 
PRESCOTT was less than twenty-one years. Ma- 
CAUCLAY died in a Jittle more than ten years after 
ne published the first two volumes of the History 
of kngland, GROTE issued the first two volumes 


of the History of Greece in 1846, and died in 1871, 
having devoted his later years to the preparation 
of other works on kindred themes. 

—The late Jonn Forster led a life of con- 
stant literary labor, but it was not without a 
dash of romance in bis early attachment to Miss 
Letitra Lanpon, the *‘ L. E. L.”’ of the “ Bijous”’ 
and ‘*‘ Keepsakes’ of forty years since. That, 
however, was not among the marriages predes- 
tined in aceordance with the proverb. The lov- 
ers parted on some misunderstanding, and Miss 
LANDON became the wife of Governor MACLEAN, 
and met with a tragic end at Cape Coast Castle. 
Mr. Forster subsequently married Mrs. Cot- 


BURN, the widow of the late publisher of that, 


pame. 

—A singular mishap befell the proof-sheets of 
Pausanias the Spartan, an unfinished romance by 
the late Lard Lytton, recently published by the 
HaRPeRS. A mail-steamer was wrecked on the 
voyage from Lisbon to London; but her mails 
were soon fished up, and ameng them were the 
proof-sheets of Punsanias. They had dried, when 
they reached London, into a solid mass, and the 
printers had to bake them before the sheets 
could be parted. 

—Doubtiess many of those who attended 
CHARLES Epwarp Horstey’s funeral in Trinity 
Church recently had heard of him simply as the 
organist of St. John’s Chapel. But the unusual 
solemnity of the occasion, the participation in 
the service of the choirs of Trinity Church and 
its three chapels, and the presence of a large as- 
sembly were not merely the manifestations of 
love for the deceased, but tributes also to his 
genius. For Mr. Horsey was known to all cul- 
tivated musicians as a great composer. Music 
came’"to him as a heritage. His father and his 
grandfather (Dr. CaLLcorTr) were celebrated mu- 
sicians and composers. He was the pupil and 
friend of the great German composers MENDELS- 
SOHN and Srowr. At the age of twenty-four 
he composed the oratorio of Darid, which was 
performed by the Liverpool Harmonie Socie- 
ty. Four years later his second great work, the 
oratorio of Joseph, was performed by the same 
society. His cantata of Comus was brought out 
with marked snecess in London in 1854. His 
oratorio of Gideon, composed for the Glasgow 
Musical Festival in 1860, was so highly appre- 
ciated thaf it was repeated the next year in St. 
James's Hall, London. His symphoaies have met 
in Germany with marked appreciation. Shortly 
before his death he composed The Jutriot Flag, 
recently performed under his direction at the 
Martha Washington Reception in this city, and 
an anthera which will be performed on the 
coming Easter-Sunday at Trinity. During the 
last year @f his life (he died at the age of ftifty- 
one), Mr. Hlors_ey wrote a treatise, not yet 
published, on harmony, which, in the opinion 
of competent judges, places him in the foremost 
rank among mpsical theorists. It is scarcely 
four years since Mr. HORSLEY came to this coun- 
try, but the time of his stay with us was not too 
short for him to win the affection and esteem 
of numerous friends. He was modest in dispo- 
sition even to a sensitive degree, and generous 
to a fault. All who knew him personally will 
regret his joss for themselves, and for the art to 
Which he Was so enthusiastically devoted. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 

Conerese: The House of Representatives on the 
28th ult. ordered its Judiciary Committee to investi- 
gate the recent Whiskey Ring trials in connection with 
Attorney-General Pierrepont’s letter to District Attor- 
ney Dyer.—The Senate, on the 29th, passed the Military 
Academy Appropriation Bill. In the House, Mr. Lut- 
trell, of California, offered a resolution declaring it to 
be the opinion of the House that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should at once commence the issue of the 
silver coin accumulated in the Treasury, a8 a subeti- 
tute for fractional currency, which was appropriately 
referred.—In the Senate, on the lat inst., a bill was in- 
troduced appropriating $3,200,000 for repairing and in 
part rebuilding the levees of the Mississippi River. 

Destructive tornadoes swept over Missouri, Ilinoia, 
and Indiana on the night of the 27th ult. In St. 
Charles, Missouri, buildings were blown down, and 
several lives were lost. 

Generals Crook and Custer, at the head of 2000 men, 
have left Forts Laramie and Lincoln, to compel Sitting 
Bal) and his braves to remain on their reservation. 

A bill wae introduced in the New York Legislature, 
on the 2d inat., for the general reduction of the salaries 
of New York city officials. ; 

The only Republican Inspector of State- prisons, 
Moss K. Platt, died at Plattaburg on the Ist, aged 
sixty-seven years. 

The Connecticat Republican State Convention met 
on the 29th ult., and nominated Henry C. Robinson 
for Governer. The platform declares against the third 
term, and atcepte President Grant's letter as final. 


- — 


FOREIGN ‘NEWS. 

Tre inunilations in Hangary are increasing. Many 
persons hate been drowned near Posen. The railway 
from Poses to Thorn is threatened with destraction. 
A Vienna dixpatch to the London ews reports that 
fifty-five Ltungarian villages near the border are en- 


tirely submerged, the water over some of them — : 


nineteen féet deep. A hundred manufactories am 
fifty other buildingea at New Peseth have been under- 
mined and fallen. It is feared that when the waters 
retire, a vaet number of houses in Buda and other 
places along the river will fall, Twelve thousand out 
of the eighte@m thousand inhabitants of Althofen are 
homeless. 

The British ateamer Bothnia, from New Orleans for 
Liverpool, was burned at sea, February 15. No lives 
were (et. 

Fifty natives and half the tewn of Little Popo, on 
the Gold Coast, were destroyed jby an explosion of 
gunpowder, February 1. 

A sanguinary battle was fought between the Turks 
and insurgent forces on the Ist inat., pear Dabra, in 
which 800 of the former were killed. The revolution- 
iste have issued a manifestc scouting all propositions 
of peate. A telegram from Vienna to the London Daily 
News annoances that the Montenegrin leaders of the 
insurrection in Herzegovina have retired. The Porte 
has notified the guaranteeing powers that it will remit 
tithies for che year and all other taxes for two years to 
all refugees who return to their homes. 

The revolution in Spain is at an end. Don Carlos 
has fled to France, and the balk of his forces have been 
interned in French territory. The Altonsists ‘have 
taken thirty-three pieces of artillery and many thou- 
sands of rifles abandoned by the Carlists. Don Carlos 
has issued a manifesto to the Spaniards, in which he 
saye: ‘* Desiring to stop bloodshed, I forbear continu- 
ing a vichane but at present fruitless struggle. Seeing 
the sufferiggs of my volunteers and the superiority of 
numbers against them, it becomes necessary to sheathe 
the eword. I will never sign a compromise. My flag 
remains folded antil the moment which God shall fix 


as the supreme hour of redemption.” In an address 
to his soldiers, Don Carlos congratulates them on the 
heroism they have displayed, and bids them not to 
abandon 
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CHINESE PIRATES. 


THERE Was a time when piracy in the Chinese 
waters was accepted ac a matter of course, and 
American and European trading ships sailing to 
that part of the world were armed with guns and 
small-arms to repel their barbarous assailants. 
With a fair wind and good headway, a heavy 
ship had little to fear from the piratical junks, 
which she could ru: down Ji'xc cockle-shells, as 
their armament was rorci, of sufficient weight to 
make an impressior or hor strong frame; the 
danger lay in an attack durin;: « calm, when, ly- 
ing helpless as a log on the water, a fleet of these 
junks would bear down upon her, by th> aid of 
their long oars, and overpower the cre dint 
of numbers and endurance. Our illustration on 
page 225 shows an American tradcr <ttacked by 
several of these vessels. Hei «’° + are making 
a brave fight for life; does not 
terrify either the Chinez> or the - .alay pirates 
Though half the fleet may the rest will 
keep up the fight so long as thcre is a chance of 
success in the end. . The presence of foreign 
men-of-war in the Chinese waters, and the vigor 
with which pirates have been puniched, have 
broken up the organized system of piracy which 
once prevailed there, anc very few cases have 
been reported of late years. In Cuartes Reape’s 
Very Hard Cash will bo found a most graphic 
and thrilling description. of ~ fight between an 
English trading ship and onc of these piratical 
janks. 


THE THIRTY -EIGHTH CONGRESS. 
I.—A DEMOCR..TIC MINORITY. 


Between the Congress of 1863-64 and the 
Congress of 1875-70 a resemblance exists that 
is not altogeth » accidental. Both were elected 
in periods of extrem: national depression. In 
both election: the lang: + and indifference of the 
Republicans gave great advanta’ ~ to the ene- 
mies of progress. To both the Lemocratic Rep- 
resentative. came borne into power by a sudden 
uprising of the ultramontane population of the 
large towns. It was observed that in all the 
elections of 1862 the ultramontane element was 
singularly active. Had the Democratic party, as 
in 1872-73, been aided by the pecu”ar tactics of 
the Southern leaders, it would have held a major- 
ity }: the House as great as that of 1875-76. 
But in the earlier period the chief centres of 
Democratic power were still mad and hopeful 
with rebellion. Texas, Georgia, and Mississippi 
were represented in 1863 only in the insurgent 
armies and the Confederate Congress. If their 
Democratic politicians aspired to go to Washing- 
ton at all, it was with arms in their hands to rob 
the national Treasury, or to overthrow LiNcoLn. 
And hence in the Thirty-eighth Congress the 
Democrats were still} minority. Their South- 
ern allies had not yet been able, as in the Forty- 
fourth, to introduce into the national councils the 
policy of Toomps and Davis. And Messrs. Hot- 
MAN, RaxpaLL, Woop, Cox, and Kernan, who 
then, as now, led the assault upon the Union ar- 
mies, Union officials, or the Union policy, were 
held in salutary check by the small preponder- 
ance of the Republicans. 

They had been elected to office by a series of 
national disasters. In the autumn of 1862 defeat 
seemed the necessary lot of the Union command- 
ers. Panic and dismay spread through com- 
mercial circles. There seemed not sufficient en- 
ergy in the government to revive itself; and the 
activity of the emissaries of the insurgents in all 
the Northern cities was singularly effective. The 
chief Irish Catholie leaders of New York openly 
defended slavery, and demanded the overthrow 
of the administration. The draft riots in New 
York, which happened a year later, were almost 
the necessary result of the teachings of Demo- 
cratic politicians. What, indeed, could be ex- 
pected from a great Irish Catholic population but 
rebellion when its chief leaders and oracles de- 
clared the Enrollment Act “ un-American and un- 
necessary,” the abolition of slavery a violation of 
the Constitution, and LixcoLn a despot or a 
knave? The election of 1862 had been carried 
on upon extreme principles; and Messrs. Cox, the 
two Woons, Hotman of Indiana, 8. J. Ranpa.t, 
Kernan, and their associates had found them- 
selves borne into power by a strong majority that 
seemed to represent the feeling of the North. It 
would be easy to show that even in 1862 this ma- 
jority was an unreal one, and that the people were 
already resolved to destroy slavery and restore 
the Union in spite of Messrs. Cox, Woop, and 
Ranpatt. But the Democratic leaders were blind 
to all the swift evidences of progress. They clung 
to slavery with a rigid tenacity. Without slavery, 
they contended, the Constitution was lost and the 
people cheated of a just privilege. Through all 
the year of doubt that followed their election they 
traced every Union disaster to the miserablé pol- 
icy of the administration, which still insisted upon 
waging war upon the principles of universal free- 
dom. “May the Almighty pardon me for the 
sin I then committed,” said Mr. Fernanpo Woop 
when, at a later period, he was reminded of the 
fact that he had once aided in raising what was 
known as the “ Mozart Regiment.” Mr. Kernan 
was scarcely less explicit. The Democratic lead- 
ers came into the Thirty-eighth Congress in 1863 
unrepentant and unwilling to obey the voice of 
the people. 

But already they might hear the ominous sound 
of the angrynation. Left far behind by the tide 
of popular progress, they had seen the whole coun- 
try rise in defense of the Union, and the people 
resolve, laying aside all other labors, to give no 
rest to rebellion, no respite to slavery. The small 
Republican majority in the Thirty-eighth Congress, 
which might have been overborne by a continued 
succession of disasters,.was buw sustained by the 
omens of victory. Vicksburg, New Orleans, and 
Gettysburg had shown the weakness of the re- 
bellion. Im vain Messrs. Davis, Woop, Kernan, 


and Cox in doleful tones foretold the national 
ruin, or vainly they pronounced liberty lost and 
the Constitution shattered. The swift intelli- 
gence of the people saw that union and inde- 
pendence were again to be won by no common 
struggle; that they must spare no enemy and 
pardon no opposition. The Republican Repre- 
sentatives of the Thirty-eighth Congress felt that 
they must reflect the national impulse. It was a 
Congress of rare vigor, of high intellectual power, 
of generous and patriotic feeling. One can not 
even now read its animated yet orderly debates, 
in the midst of the tumult of war and’the secret 
embers of treason, the bitter taunts of a desper- 
ate opposition and the dangerous policy of the 
Democratic leaders, without an intense sympathiv 
and a real concern, Like some grave tragedy, 
except for its ending, or through it, the picture 
carries us along wrapt in awe to the fatal catas- 
trophe. The death of Linco.n amidst the triumph 
of freedom closes the tragic scene. 

The Thirty-eighth Congress engaged in the so- 
lution of problems that nearly a hundred years 
before had employed the attention of the found- 
ers of the republic. SamveL ADAMS, JEFFERSON, 
and Lee would gladly have extirpated slavery 
had not slavery overpowered them. The princi- 
ple of popular sovereignty which they had inau- 
gurated was as yet overborne by a rigid aristoc- 
racy at the South. The people had never yet 
met in council to decide upon the affairs of the 
nation. They were now, in 1863, for the first 
time united. To perform their will the govern- 
ment and Congress decided the most important 
problems of the age. The chief measures of this 
memorable assembly were the enforcement of the 
draft, the abolition of slavery with all its conse- 
quences, the tariff and revenue system, the sup- 
pression of treason at the North, and the planting 
of new principles at the South. And to every one 
of these necessary and remedial measures the 
Democratic leaders offered a bold and bitter op- 
position. It is not necessary to impute to these 
gentlemen any treasonable connection with the 
government at Richmond, or to doubt that they 
were sincerely anxious to restore the Union. But 
had Messrs. Ranpatt, Hotman, Woop, Cox, and 
others even less patriotic been the hired agents 
of Davis and Ler, they could searcely in any way 
have done the Confederacy a greater service. 
They never ceased crying out that the struggle 
must end in the utter defeat of the Union arn.ies. 
Said the desponding Frernanpo Woop (Congres- 
sional Globe, June 28, 1864), indignant and en- 
raged, of the war, “It is wrong in its objects, 
destructive in its tendencies, and must fail of 
restoring the Union. Sir, the whipping will not 
be done. Sir, the people are tired of the war.” 
In the same debate Mr. Kernan, more reticent 
than his colleague, clothied his real opinions in a 
casuistical verbiage. He gently reproved Mr. 
Woop for his incautious language, but he ex- 
claimed, with unusual candor, “ The people of the 
North will fight to maintain the Union, but they 
will not wage war to impose their views as to 
local institutions on the people of any one State.” 
Mr. Kernan knew at least that this was the ultra- 
montane feeling, and that his constituents were 
not willing to advance human liberty; that they 
would fight for slavery and Davis rather than 
set the colored race free. Mr, Cox joined in the 
“lamentable lay” of his associates. He forgot 
that he had once described in ardent language 
the sermon of a colored priest at Rome, and cele- 
brated the liberality of the Papal Church—appar- 
ently an early object of his affections—because 
it permitted in its pulpits no distinction of race 
or color. And Messrs. Hotman and Ranpa ct in 
a long series of divisions are always found voting 
with Messrs. Cox and Woop. 

Dangerous and disastrous indeed to the Union 
cause was the policy of the Democratic leaders. 
In that delicate and doubtful hour when the fate 
of nations hung upon the popular impulse, when 
the armies of freedom were engaged in their 
painful and perilous labor, every word uttered 
by Messrs. Woop and Cox, every vote delicately 
aimed by Messrs. Kernan, Hotman, and Ravn- 
DALL, to the discomfiture of the national move- 
ment, was a sword of fire in the hands of the 
foe. Richmond rejoiced and Davis took courage 
when they were assured by the Democratic fac- 
tion that they never would be conquered. They 
still clung to the notion, so constantly asserted in 
Congress, that the people were * tired of the war.” 
Month after month they prolonged the idle strug- 
gle. Millions of money were wasted, an enormous 
debt was heaped up, countless lives were lost, the 
happiness of nations sacrificed, because the pow- 
erful Democratic minority in the Thirty-eighth 
Congress refused to consent to the necessary 
measures of repression, and stood on the side of 
the enemies of labor and of progress. They op- 
posed the abolition of slavery and the repeal of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, the tariff, the conscrip- 
tion, the arrest of traitors, the punishment of 
treason. They contended with a wonderful cour- 
age and persistency for the perpetuation of hu- 
man bondage. The working-men of Europe and 
America saw in our civil contest the conflict that 
must decide their own condition in society, must 
condemn labor to a servile and degraded position, 
or raise it to the front of progress. If slavery 
triumphed in America, they felt that the hopes 
of the laboring classes in Europe would have 
met with a fatal check, and be crushed for many 
a year. If freedom won the victory, the indus- 
trious and the frugal in every land might look 
for honor and command. And hence the work- 
ing-men of Lancashire and of London, of Frank- 
fort and Berlin, lent their accumulated earnings 
to Lrycoin’s Treasury, or at least heard with joy 
of the fall of Vicksburg and the victories of 
GRANT. 

For the defeat of these just aspirations in 1863 
Messrs. Woop, Cox, and Ker- 
NAN had allied themselves. Perhaps unconscious- 
ly, it was their single aim, and one which they fol- 
lowed with intense tenacity, to inflict a lasting 
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mortification upon the working-men of Europe 
and America, Labor, they were resolved, should 
still walk in chains, and the teachings of a cen- 
tury of progress be reversed at the command of a 
barbarous minority. LAWRENCE. 


CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Avutuor or “ Mar or Sxer,” “ Lorna Doone,” 
Logmaine,” ETO., ETO, 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 
RATS. 


M/:aNWHiLe at Shotover Grange, as well as at 
poor-old Beckley Barton, trouble was prevailing 
and the usual style of things upset. Russel Over- 
shuté, though not beloved by every body (because 
of his strong will and words), was at any rate 
thought much of, and would be sadly missed by 
all. All the women of the household made an 
idol«f him. He spoke so kindly, and said * thank 
you,’ when many men would have grunted ; and 
he dl not seem to be aware of any padlocked 
bar of humanity betwixt him and his “ inferiors.” 
At the same time he took no liberty any more 
than jhe invited it; and his fine appearance and 
strength of readiness made him look the master. 

The men, on the other hand, were not sure of 
their sorrow to see less of him. He had always 
kept a keen eye upon them, as the master of a 
large house ought to do; and he always bore in 
mind.the great truth that men on the whole are 
much lazier than women. Still, even the worst 
man about the place, while he freely took advan- 
tage of the present sweet immunity, would have 
been ‘sorry to hear of a thing which might drive 
him to seek for another place. 

But what were all these, even all put together, 
in the weight of their feelings, to compare with 
the mother of young Overshute? Many might 
cry, but none would mourn; nobody could have 
any light to mourn, except herself, his mother. 
This was her son, and her only hope. If it pleased 
the Lord to rob her of him, He might as well 
take her soon afterward, without any more to-do. 

This middle-aged lady was not pious, and made 
no pretense to be so. Her opinion was that the 
Lord awarded things according to what people 
do, and left them at liberty to carry on, without 
any great interference. She knew that she al- 
ways had been superfluously able to manage her 
own cUffairs; and to hear weak ladies going on 
and oh, about the will of the Lord, and so forth, 
sometimes was a trial to her manners and hospi- 
tality. In this terrible illness of her son, she had 
plenty of self-command, but very little resigna- 
tion. With stern activity and self-devotion, she 
watched him by day and by night so jealously, 
that the nurses took offense and, fearing conta- 
gion, kept their distance, though they drew their 
Waves, 

This was the time to show what stuff both men 
and women were made of. Fair-weather visitors, 
and delightful gossips, and the most devoted 
friends, stood far aloof from the tainted gale, and 
fumig,ited their letters. The best of them sent 
their grooms to the lodge, with orders to be very 
careful, and to be sure to use tobacco during the 
moment of colloquy, Others had so much faith 
that every thing would be ordered for the best, 
that they went to the sea-side at once, to be de- 
livered from presumption. Many saw a visitation 
for some secret sin, that otherwise miguat have 
festered inwardly and destroyed the immortal 
part. Of course they would not even hint that 
he could have murdered Grace Oglander ; nothing 
was further from their thoughts; the idea was 
much ‘oo terrible. Still, there were many things 
that lang had called for explanation—and none 
had béen afforded. 

Leafing these to go their way, a few kind souls 
came jluttering to the house of pestilence and 
death.» Two house-maids, and the boy who clean- 
ed the Servants’ shoes, had been struck down, and 
never "ose again, except with very cautious lift- 
ings into their last narrow cells. The disease 
had spread from their master; and their con- 
stitutidns were not like his. Also the seniot foot- 
man aiid the under-cook were in their beds; but 
the people who had their work to do believed 
them té be only shamming. 

The anaster, however, still fought on, without 
any knywledge of the conflict. His mind was be- 
yond all the guidance of will, and afar from its 
wonted subjects. It roved among clouds that 
had log blown away; nhebules of logic, dialectic 
fogs, ard thunder-storms of enthymeme, the pelt- 
ing of soritic hail, and all the other perturbed 
conditign of under-graduate weather. In these 
things, unlike his friend Hardenow, he had never 
taken delight, and now they rose up to avenge 
themse,ves. At other times the poor fellow lay 
in depths of deepest lethargy, voiceless, motion- 
less, aml almost breathless. None but his moth- 
er would believe sometimes that he was not down- 
right and gone. 

Of course Mrs. Overshute had called in the 
best ad¥ice to be had from the whole of the great 
professton of medicine. The roughness of the 
Abernejhy school was still in vogue with coun- 
try docfors ; as even now some of it may be found 
in a craft which ought to be gentle in proportion 
to its h¢« Iplessness. With timid people this rough- 
ness gges a long way toward creating faith, and 
makes them try to get better for fear of being 
insultec, about it. In London, however, this Cen- 
tauric school of medicine had not thriven, when 
the pe Nessus could not heal himself. A soft 
and soOthing and genial race of A‘sculapians 
arose; the “vis medicatrix naturm”’ was exalted 
and fed with calves’ feet; and the hand of velvet 
and thé tongue of silver commended and swect- 
ened the pill of bread. 

At the head of this pleasing and amiable band 
(who seldom either killed or cured) was the fa- 


mous Sir Anthony Thistledown. This was the. 
great physician who had been invoked from Lon. 
don—to the strong disgust of Splinters, then the 
foremost light at Oxford—when Squire Oglander 
was seized with his very serious illness. And 
now Sir Anthony did his best, with the aid of the 
reconciled Splinters, to soothe away death from 
the weary couch of the last of the race of Over. 
shute. 

“ A pretty story I’ve a-heer’d in Oxford to-day . 
make me shamed it doth,” said Zachary Cripps 
to his sister Etty, while he smoked his contem. 
plative pipe by the fire of Stow logs one cold and 
windy April evening. “What do you think 
they've a-been and doed %” 

“Who and where, Zac? How can I tell »” 
Esther was busy trimming three rashers before 
she put them into the frying-pan. “I really do 
believe you expect me to know every body ‘that 
comes to your thoughts quite as if it was my own 
mind.” 

“ Well, so you ought,” said the carrier. “The 
women nowadays are so sharp, no man can have 
his own mind to hisself. But anyhow you ought 
to know that I mean up to poor Worship Over. 
shute’s. Ah, a fine young gentleman as ever 
lived. Seemeth to be no more than last night as 
he sat in that there chair and said the queerest 
thing as ever were said by a Justice of the county 
bench.” 

“What do you mean, Zac? I never heard him 
say any thing but was kind and proper, and a 
credit to him.” 

“ Might be proper, or might not. But anyhow 
*twere impossible. Did a’ tell me, or did a’ not, 
he would try to go a-poaching When folk be- 
gins to talk like that, ’tis sign of the ill come 
over them. Ali's me, ‘tis uttle he'll ever do of 
poaching, or shutting, or riding to hounds, or tast- 
ing again of my best bottle. Bad enough job it 
be about old Squire, but he be an old man in a 
way of speaking. Well, the Lord He kh .oweth 
best, and us be all in the hollow of His hand. 
But he were a fine young fellow; as fine a young 
fellow as ever I see; and nota bit of pride about 
*un.” 

Sadly reflecting, the carrier stopped his pipe 
with a twig from the fire-place, and gazed at the 
soot, because his eyes were bright. 

“ But what were you going to tell me?” asked 
Etty, bringing her brother back to his subject, 
as she often was obliged to do. 

“ Railly, I be a’most ashamed to tell ’ee. For 
such a thing to come to pass in our own county, 
and a’most the same parish, and only two turn- 
pike gates atween. What do ’ee think of every 
soul in that there house running right away, wi’- 
out no notice, nor so much as ‘good-by!’ One 
and all on ’em, one and all; so I were told by a 
truthful man. And the poor old leddy with her 
dying son, and not a single blessed woman for to 
make the pap!” 

“T never can believe that they would be such 
cowards,” Etty answered, as she left her work 
and came to look at Zachary. “ Men might, but 
women never, I should hope. And such a kind 
good house it is! Oh, Zac, it must be a wicked 
story 

“Tt is true enough, Etty, and too true. As [ 
was a-coming home I seed five on ’em standing 
all together under the elms by Magdalen College 
Their friends would not take them in, I was told. 
and nobody wouldn't go nigh’em. Perhaps they 
were sorry they had doed it then.” : 

“The wretches! They ought to sleep out in 
the rain, without even a pig-sty for shelter! Now. 
Zac, I never do any thing without you; but te 
Shotover Grange I go to-night, unless you ba 
the door on me; and if you do, I will get out of 
window.” 

“Esther, I never heer’d tell of such a thing. 
If you was under a duty, well and good; but to 
fly into the face of the Lord like that, without no 
call upon you—” 

“There is a call upon me!” she answered, 
flushing with calm resolution; “it is the Lord 
that calls me, Zac, and He will send me back 
again. Now you shall have your supper, while 
you think it over quietly. I will not go without 
your leave, brother; but I am sure you will give 
it when you come to think.” 

The carrier, while he munched his bacon and 
drank his quart of home-brewed ale, was, in his 
quiet mind, more troubled than he had ever been 
before, or, at any rate, since he used to pass the 
tent of young Cinnaminta. That was the one 
great romance of his life, and since he had quell- 
ed it with his sturdy strength, and looked round 
the world as usual, scarcely any trouble worse 
than pence and half-pence had been on him. 
From week to week, and vear to year, he had 
worked a cheerful road of life, breathing the fine 
air, looking at the sigiits, feeling as little as need 
be felt the influence of nature, making new friends 
all along his beat even quicker than the old ones 
went their way, carrying on a very decent trade, 
highly respecting the powers that be, and highly 
respected by them. But now he found suddenly 
brought before him a matter for consideration, 
which, in his ordinary state of mind, would have 
circulated for a fortnight. Precipitance of mind 
to him was worse than driving down a quarry ; 
his practice had always been, and now it was be- 
come his habit, to turn every question ‘inside out 
and upside down, and across and across, and fin- 
ger every seam of it (as if he were buying a sec- 
ond-hand sack), ere ever he began to trust his 
weight to any side of it. To do all this required 
some hours with a mind so unelectric, and even 
after that he liked to have a good night's sleep, 
and find the core of his resolve set hard in the 
morning. 

For this due process there was now no time. 
He daréd not even to begin it, knowing that it 
could not be wrought out; therefore he betook 
himself to a plan which once before had served 
him well. After groping in the bottom of a sa- 
cred pocket (where sample beans and scarlet run- 
ners got into the loops of keys, and bits of whip- 
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cord were wound tightly round old turnpike tick- 
ets, and a little shoe-maker’s awl in a cork kept 
company with a shoe-pick), Master Cripps with 
his blunt-headed fingers got hold of a crooked 
sixpence. The bend alone would have only con- 
ferred a simple charm upon it, but when to the 
bend there was added a hole, that sixpence be- 
came Delphic. Cripps had consulted it once be- 
fore when a quick-tempered farmer hurried him 
concerning the purchase of a rick of hay. The 
carrier had no superstition, but he greatly abound- 
ed with gratitude; and, having made a great hit 
about that rick, the least he could do to the six- 
pence was to consult it again under similar hurry. 

He said to himself, “ Now the Lord send me 
right. If you comes out heads, little Etty shall 
go; if you comes out tails, I shall take it fora 
sign that we ought to turn tails in this here job.” 

He said no more, but with great extrication 
worked his oracular sixpence up through a rat- 
tle of obstructions. Like the lots cast in a steep- 
headed man’s helmet, up came the sixpence re- 
luctantly. 

“T have a-got ’ee. Now what dost thou say ?” 
cried Cripps, with the triumph of an obstinate 
man. “ Never a lie hast thou told me yet. Spake 
up, little fellow.” Being thus adjured, the crook- 
ed sixpence, in gratitude for much friction, gleam- 
ed softly in the fire-light; but even the carrier, 
keen as his eyes were, could not make out head 
or tail. “Vetch me a can’le and the looking- 
glass,” he called out to Esther, the looking-glass 
being a large old lens which had been left be- 
hind by Hardenow. Esther brought both in about 
half a minute; and Cripps, with the little coin 
sternly sitting as flatly in his palm as its form 
allowed, began to examine it carefully. With 
one eye shut, as if firing a gun, he tried the lens 
at every distance from a foot to half an inch, 
shifting the candle about until some of his frizzly 
hair took fire, and with this assistance he exclaim- 
ed at last, “ Heads, child!—heads it is! Thou 
shalt go; the will of the Lord ordaineth it. 
Plaize the Lord to send thee back safe and. sound 
as now thou goest. None on us, to my knowl- 
edge, has done aught to deserve to be punished 
for.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
BOOTS ON. 


WHEN a very active man is suddenly “ laid by 
the heels,” sad as the dispensation is, there are 
sure to be some who rejoice in it, even if it be 
only a zealous clerk, sausage-maker, or grave-dig- 
ger, thus upset in his activities; there are one or 
two compeers who rejoice in the heart while they 
deeply lament with the lip. Not that they have 
the very smallest atom of ill-will about them. 
They are thoroughly good-hearted fellows, as are 
nine men out of every ten; and within, as well as 
without, they would grieve to hear that their val- 
ued friend was dead. 

Still, for the moment, and while we believe, as 
every body does about every body else, that he is 
sure as a top to come round again, it is a relief to 
have this busy fellow just out of the way a bit; 
and there is an inward hugging of the lazier spir- 
it at the thought that the restless one will have 
received a lesson, and be pulled back to a milder 
state. Be this view of the matter either true or 
false, in a general way, at least in this particular 
instance (the illness of Russel Overshute) some 
of it seemed to apply right well. 

There was no one who wished him positive 
death, not even of those whom he had most just- 
ly visited with the tread-mill; but there were sev- 
eral wha were not sorry to hear of this check to 
his energies ; and foremost among them might be 
counted Mr. Luke Sharp and the great John Smith. 

Mr. John Smith had surprised his friends, and 
disappointed the entire public, by finding out 
nothing at all about any thing after his one great 
discovery, made with the help of the British army. 
For some cause or other, best known to himself, 
he had dropped his indefatigability and taken to 
very grave shakes of his head instead of nimble 
footings. He feigned to be very busy still with 
this leading case of the neighborhood ; but though 
his superiors might believe it, his underlings were 
not to be misled. All of these knew whether 
Mr. John was launching thunder-bolts or throwing 
dust, and were well aware that he had quite tak- 
en up with the latter process in the Beckley case. 

Why, or even exactly when, this change had 
occurred, they did not know, only they were sure 
that the reason lay deep in the pocket of Mr. 
Smith: which conclusion, as we shall see, did no 
more honor to their heads than to their hearts. 

But still, whatever his feelings were, or his 
desires in the matter, the resolute face and active 
step of this intelligent officer were often to be 
seen and heard at Beckley; and to several per- 
sons in the village they were becoming welcome. 
Numbers Cripps, the butcher, was moved with 
gentle good-will toward him, having heard what 
a fine knife and fork he played, and finding it 
true in the Squire’s bil Also Phil Hiss of the 
Dusty Anvil found the fame of this gentleman 
telling on his average receipts; and several old 
women, who had some time back made up their 
accounts for a better world, and were taking the 
interest in scandal, hailed with delight this unex- 
pected bonus and true premium. To mention 
young spinsters would be immoral, for none of 
them had any certainty whether there was or was 
not any Mrs. John Smith. Rustic modesty for- 
bade that the carrier should be asked to settle 
this great point directly. Still, there were meth- 
ods of letting him know how desirable any in- 
formation was. 

At all these symptoms of renown, when brought 
to his knowledge, Mr. Smith only smiled and 
shook his head. He had several good reasons 
of his own for haunting, the village as he did; 
one of them being that he thus obeyed the general 
orders he had received. Also he really liked the 
Squire, his victuals, and his domestics. Among 
these latter he had quite outlived any little pre)- 


udice created by his early manner; and even 
Mary Hookham was now inclined to use him as 
an irritant, or stimulant, for the lukewarm Cripps. 
But being a sharp and quick young woman, Mary 
took care not to go too far. 

“How is the fine old gentleman now, Mary, 
my love —how is he?” Mr. Smith asked, as he 
pulled off his cloak in the lobby, just after church 
time, and just before early dinner-time, on the 
morrow of that Saturday night when Esther set 
off for Shotover. Although it was spring, she 
had not gone alone, but had taken a son of the 
butcher with her: the effect of that quarry 
scene on her nerves would last as long as she 
did. 

Mary was bound not to answer Mr. Smith when- 
ever he spoke in that festive way. That much 
had been settled betwixt her and her mother, re- 
membering what a place Beckley was. But she 
did all her duty, as a good maid should, in the 
way of receiving a visitor. She took his cloak 
from him, and she hung it on a hook—most men 
wore a cloak just then for walking, whether it 
were wet or dry, and part of the coming “ Tract- 
arian movement” was to cast away that cloak— 
and then Mary saw on the feathery collar a leaf- 
bud that threatened to become a moth, according 
to her entomology. This she picked out, with a 
“shoo” and a“ shish” as she trod it under foot; 
and Mr. John Smith, having terror of insects, and 
being a very clean man, recoiled just. when he 
was thinking of stealing a kiss. This little piece 


| of business placed them on their proper terms 


again. 

“ How is your master, Miss Hookham? I hope 
you find him getting better. Every thing now is 
looking up again ?” 

“No, Mr. Smith; he is very sadly. Thanking 
you, Sir, for inquiring of him. He do seem a lit- 
tle better one day, and we all begins to hope and 
hope, and then there come something all over 
him again, the same as might be this here cloak, 
Sir, thrown on the head of that there stick. But 
come in and see him, Mr. Smith, if you please. 
I thought it was the rector when you rang. But 
master will be glad to see you every bit the same 
as if you was, no doubt.” 

John Smith, who was never to be put down 
by any small comparisons, followed quick Mary 
with a steadfast march over the quiet matting. 
Potters, with their broken shards, had not yet 
made it a trial to walk, and a still greater trial 
to look downward, on the road to dinner. In 
the long old-fashioned dining-room sat the Squire 
at the head of his table. For many years it had 
been his wont to have an early dinner on Sun- 
day, with a knife and fork always ready for the 
parson, who was a bachelor of middle age. The 
parson came, or did not come, according to his 
own convenience, without ceremony or apology. 

“T beg you to excuse,” said the Squire, rising, 
as Smith was shown into the room, “ my absence 
from church this morning, Mr. Warbelow. I had 
quite made up my mind to go, and every thing 
was quite ready, when I did not feel quite so well 
as usual, and was ordered to stay at home.” 

Squire Oglander made his fine old-fashioned 
bow when he had spoken, and held out his hand 
for the rector to take it, as the rector always did, 
with eyes that gave a look of grief and then fell, 
and weak lips that murmured that all things 
were ordered for the best. But instead of the 
parson’s gentle clasp, the Squire, whose sight 
was beginning to fail together with his other fac- 
ulties, was saluted with a strong rough grasp, and 
a gaze from entirely unclerical eves. 

“ How is your Worship? Well nicely, I hope. 
Charming you look, Sir, as ever I see.” 

“Sir, 1 thank you. Iam in good health. But 
I have not the honor of remembering your 
name.” 

“Smith, your Worship—John Smith, at your 
service; as he wa8 the day before yesterday. 
‘Out of sight out of mind,’ the old saying is. I 
suppose you find it so, Sir!” 

With this home-thrust, delivered quite unwit- 
tingly, Mr. Smith sat down. His opinion was that 
her Majesty’s service leveled all distinctions. Mr. 
Oglander gave him one glance, like the keen 
look of his better days, and then turned away 
and gazed round the room for something out of 
sight, but never likely to be out of mind. The 
old man was weak, and knew iis weakness. In 
the presence of a gentleman he might have brp- 
ken down and wept, and been much better for it; 
but before a man of this sort, not a sign would 
he let out of the sorrow that was killing him. 

It had been settled by all doctors, when the 
Squire was in his first illness, that nothing should 
be said by Smith, or any one else (without great 
cause), about the trouble which was ever in the 
heart of all the house. Nothing, at least, to the 
Squire himself, for fear of exciting him fatally. 
Little rumors might be filtered through the serv- 
ants toward him; especially through Mother 
Hookham, who put hopeful grains of Paradise 
into the heavy beer of fact. Such things did the 
old man good. His faith in the Lord, when be- 
ginning to flag, was renewed by fibs of this good 
old woman; and each confirmed the other. 

In former days he would have resented and 
nipped in the bud—kind-hearted as he was— 
John Smith’s familiarity. But now he had no 
heart to care about any of such trifles. He 
begged Mr. Smith to take a chair, quite as if he 
were waiting to be invited; then, weak as he 
was, he tottered to the bell-pull, rather than ask 
his guest to ring. John Smith jumped up to 
help, but felt uncertain what good manners 
were. 

Marv,” said the Squire, when Mary came, 
“vou always look out of the window, I think, to 
see the people come out of church.” 

“ Never, Sir—never! Except whenever I feels 
wicked not to a’ been there myself. Such time 
it seemeth to do me good; like smelling of the 
good words over there.” 

“ Yes, that is very right. All I want to know 
is whether Mr. Warbelow is coming up here.” 
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“No, Sir; not this time, I believe. He seemed 
to have got a voung lady with ’un, as wore a blue 
cloak with three slashes to the sleeve, and a bon- 
net with yellow French roses in it, and a striped 
skirt made of the very same stuff as I seed in to 
Cavell’s—no, not Cavell’s—t’other shop over the 
way, round the corner; likewise her had—” 

“ Then, Mary, bring in the dinner, if you please. 
This gentleman will dine with me, instead of Mr. 
Warbelow.” 

“ Well, now, if I ever did!” Miss Hookham ex- 
claimed to herself in the passage. “ Why, a’ 
must be a sortof agentleman! Master wouldn't 
dine along of Master Cripps; but to my mind 
Zac be the gentleman afore he.” 

The Squire’s oblique little sarcasm—if sarcasm 
at all it were—failed to hit Mr. Smith altogether ; 
he cordially accepted plate and spoon, and fell to 
at the soup, which was excellent. The soup was 
followed by a fine sirloin; whereupon Mr. Og- 
lander, through some association of ideas, could 
not suppress a little sigh. 

“Never sigh at your meat, Sir,” cried Mr. 
Smith. “Give me the carving knife, Sir, if you 
are unequal to the situation. To sigh at such a 
sirloin—oh, fie! oh, tie!” 

“1 was thinking of some one who always used 
to like the brown,” the old man said, in the sim- 
plest manner, as if an apology were needed. 

“ Well, Sir, I like the brown very much. I will 
put it by for myself, Sir, and help you to an in- 
ner slice. Here, Mary,a plate for your master! 
Quick! Every thing will be cold, my goodness ! 
And who sliced this horse-radish, pray? for sli- 
cing it is, not scraping.” 

Mary was obliged to bite her tongue to keep 
it in any Way mannersome; when the door was 
thrown open, and in came her mother, with her 
face quite white, and both hands stretched on 
high. 

“Oh, my! oh, my! a sin I call it—a wicked, cru- 
el, sinful sin!” Widow Hookham exclaimed as 
soon as she could speak. “ All over the village! 
all over the parish, in two days’ time at the latest 
it will be! Ob, how could your Worship allow 
of it!” 

“Give your mamma a glass of wine, my dear,” 
said Mr. John Smith, as the widow fell back, with 
violent menace of fainting, or worse; while the 
poor Squire, expecting some new blow, folded his 
tremulous hands to receive it. “Take a good 
drink, ma’am, and then relieve your system.” 

“That Cripps! oh, that Cripps!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Hookham, as soon as the wine, which first 
“went the wrong way,” had taken the right di- 
rection; “if ever a darter of mine hath Cripps, 
in spite of two stockings of money they say—” 


“ What is it about Cripps ?” asked the Squire,. 


in a voice that required an immediate answer. 
The first news of his trouble had come through 
Cripps ; and now, in his helpless condition, he al- 
nected the name of the carrier with the 
if one there should be. 

1 done a thing he ought to be ashamed 
on,” screarhed Mrs. Hookham, with such excite- 
ment that they were forced to give her another 
glass of wine; “he hath brought into this par- 
ish, and the buzzum of his family, pestilence and 
death, he hath. And who be he to do such a 
thingy, a road-faring, two-penny carrier?” 

“Cripps charges a good deal more than two- 
pence,” said Mr. Oglander, quietly; for his hopes 
and fears were once more postponed. 

“He hath brought the worst load ever were 
brought,” cried the widow, grewing eloquent. 
“ Black death, and the plague, and the murrajn 
of Egypt hath come in through Cripps the carrier. 


wtiow much will he charge Beckley, your Wor- 
‘hip ? How much shall Beckley pay him, when 


she mourneth for her children ? when she spread- 
eth forth her hands and seeketh north and south, 
and can not find them, because they are not ?” 

“ What is it, good woman ¥” cried Smith, impa- 
tiently ; “ what is all this uproar? do tell us, and 
have done with it.” 

“Good man,” replied Widow Hookham, tartly, 
“my words are addressed to your betters, Sir. 
Your Worship knoweth well that Master Kale 
hath leave apd license for his Sunday dinner; 
ever since his poor wife died, he sitteth with a 
knife and fork to the right side of our cook-maid. 
He were that gente¢l, 1 do assure you, although 
his appearance bespeaketh it not, and city gents 
may look down on him; he had such a sense of 
propriety, not a word did he say all the time of 
dinner to raise an objection to the weakest stom- 
ach. But as soon as he see that all were done, 
and the parlor dinner forward, he layeth his fin- 
ger on his lips, and looketh to me as the prime 
authority; and when I ask him to speak out, no 
secrets being among good friends, what he said 
were a deal tou much for me, or any other Chris- 
tian person.” 

* Well, well, ma’am, if your own dinner was re- 
spected, you might have showed some respect for 
ours,” Mr. Smith exclaimed, very sadly, beholding 
the gravy in the channeled dish margined with 
grease, and the noble sirloin weeping with lost 
opportunity. But Mr. Oglander took no notice. 
To such things he was indifferent now. 

* To keep the mind dwelling upon earthly viet- 
uals,” the widow replied, severely, “on the Lord’s 
dav, and with the day of the Lord a-hanging spe- 
cial over us—such things is beyond me to deal 
with, and calls for Mr. Warbelow, Carrier Cripps 
hath sent his sister over to nurse Squire Uver- 
shute.” 

John Smith pretended to be busy with his beef, 
but Mary, who made a point of watching what- 
ever he did (without well knowing why), startled 
as she was by her mother’s words, this girl had 
her quick eyes upon his face, and was sure that 
it lost color, as the carved sirloim of beef had 
dofie from the trickling of the gravy. 

“(Overshute! nurse Mr. Overshute!” cried the 
Squire, with great astonishment. “Why, what 
ails Mr. Overshute? It is a long time since I 
have seen him, and I thought that he had per- 
haps forgotten me. He used to come very often, 


when—but who am I to tempt him? When my 
darling was here, in the time of my darling, ev- 
ery body came to visit me; now nobody comes, 
and, of course, it is right. There is nobody for 
them to look at now, and no one to make them 
laugh a little. Ah, she used to make them laugh, 
till I was quite jealous, I do believe; not of my- 
self, bless your heart! but of her, because I never 
liked her to have too much to say to any body, 
unless it? was one who could understand her. 
And nobedy ever.turned up that was able, in any 
way, to understand ber, except her poor old fa- 
ther, Sir.” 

The Sguire, at the end of this long speech 
(which had been a great deal too much for him) 
stood up, and flourished his fork, which should 
have been better emploved in feeding him, and 
looked ftom face to face, in fear that he had 


made himself ridiculous. Nobody laughed at | 


him, or even smiled; and he was pleased with 
this, and resolved never to give such occasion 
again; because it would have shamed him so. 
And, after all, it was his own business. None of 
these people could have any idea, and he hoped 
they never might have. By this time his mind 
was dropping softly info some confusion, and 
feeling it so, he sat down again, and drank the 
glass of wine which Mary Hookham kindly held 
for him. 

For a few minutes Mr. John Smith had his 
flourish jto let both the women be*sure who he 
was), allabout the Queen, and the law of the land, 
and the jurisdiction of the Bench, and he threat- 
ened the absent Cripps with three months’ im- 
prisonmeént, and perhaps the tread-mill. He knew 
that he was talking unswept rubbish, but his aw 
dience was female. They listened to him with- 
out leaving off their work; and their courage in- 
creased as his did. 

But presently Mr. Oglander, who had seemed 
to be taking a nap, arose, and said, as clearly as 
ever he bad said any thing in his clearest days, 

“ Mary, go and tell Charles to put the saddle 
on the mare at once.” 

“Oh lor’, Sir! whatever are you thinking of ? 
Lor’ a massy, Sir, I couldn't do it—I couldn't. 
You ain't a-beena-horseback for nigh four months, 
and your orders is to keep quiet in your chair, 
and not even look out o’ winder, Sir. Do ‘ee 
plaize to go into your slippers, Sir.” 

“TI will not go into my slippers, Mary. I will 
go into my boote. I hear that Mr. Uvershute is 
ill, and I gather from what you have all been 
saving that his illness is of such a kind that no- 
body will go near him. I have wronged the young 
gentleman bitterly, and I will do my best to right 
myself. If I never do another thing, I will ride 
to Shotever this day. Order the mare, as I tell 
you, and the air will do me good, please God!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


= —— 3 
HUMORS OF THE DAY. 

Tue most infallible way of preventing a kitchen 
door frém creaking is said to be to engage a servant- 
girl whese sweetheart comes to the house to see her, 


Dandies and nanny-goats never fail to pride them- 
selves upon their kids, 


What wonld this world be without a woman 7—A ; 


perfect bDlank—like a sheet of paper—unot even ruled, 
— 


How many common figurative expressions in our 
language are borrowed from the art of carpentry may 
be seen,in the following sentence: ** The lawyer who 
filed a bill, shaved a note, cut an Zequsintance, aplita 
hair, made an entry, got up a case, framed an indict- 
ment, impaneled a jury, ae them into a box, bailed 
a witness, hammered a judge, and bored a whole court, 
all in age day, has since laid down law and turned 
carpenter.” 


A prespev Mistake. —A friend who is in the habit 
of breakfasting at a coffee-house has made the discov- 
ery that the old adage, ** Nothing like leather,” ie a 
great nilstake. He says tha! the steaks he gets every 
uorning are very much like it. 

* Then I'll bring a suit for my bill,” said an enraged 
tailor ta a dandy who refused to pay him. “ Do, my 
dear fellow,” replied the imperturbable swell, pointing 
tu bis threadbare clothes; “ that’s just what I want.” 

‘* your hat sleepy ?” inquired alittle urchin ofa 

entleman with a “ shocking bad” one. No; why?" 
the gentleman. Because | think it's a long 
time simce it had a nap,” was the anewer. 


‘“* Mother,” aaid Ike Partington, ** did you know that 
the ‘Iron Horse’ has but one ear?” ‘“ One ear! mer- 
ciful gracious, child, what do you mean?” “ Why, 
the engin-ear, of course.” 

“* Myavife tells the truth three times a day,” remark. 
ed a jocose old fellow, at the same time Casting a very 
mischievous glance at her. “ Before rising in the 
morning she says, ‘Oh dear! I must get up, but I don’t 
want ts" After breakfast she adds, * Well, I suppose 
] must yo to work, but I don’t want to;’ and she goes 
to bed baying, ‘There! I have been paseing all day, and 
haven'tdone apy thing.’” 

No Dovet or 11.—What is the centre of gravity 7— 
The lether V. 

a country church-yard 
there ig the following epitaph: * Here lie the bodies of 
James Robinson and Ruth his wife;” and underneath 
this teat, “ Their warfare is accomplished.” 

— 

Bore Ways or rr.—Dr. Clarke, the commentator, 
said, ‘“Strong drink is not only the devil's way into 4 
wan, but also man’s way to the devil.” 

- 

‘No man was better inoculated to prejudge pork 
than my husband was,” say+ Mre. Partington; “he 
knew what good hogs were, be did, for he had. been 
brougitt up with ‘em from his childhood.” 

What is the principal difference between the swallow 
ahd the cat 7—It is an admitted fact that “one swal- 
low dees not make a sumumer,” but vue cat can make 


spring. 


A little Idaho three-year-old fell into a well recently 
where the water was only six inches deep, and remain- 
ed these some time before he was discovered. When 
he waa finally rescued his pent-up indignation knew no 
bounda There was crying about it, and such a volley 
of invectives upon the heads of neglectful parents 
never before fell from childish lips. Here is a sam- 

le: “You fink I kin tay in a wel) wifont noffin to eat, 
ike @f'og? "Fy wasn't no better fader’n mudder’s 
‘ou, do wifoat children 
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ROYAL GAME. 


In no region close toe civilization can the en- 
thusiastie sportsman find more varied and noble 
game than in he northwestern provinces of In- 
dia, where roams the magnificent royal Bengal 
tiger, the very king of beasts. Our double-page 
illustration shows him ag he appears at home, in 
one of the dense jungles, whence, when pressed 
by hunger, he issues forth on his marauding ex- 
peditions. Few people have any idea of the num- 
ber of human lives annually destroyed by this 
ferocious and blood-thirsty animal. In 1869 one 
tigress was reported to have killed 127 people, 
and to have stopped a public road for many 
weeks. Similarly, in 1868, the magistrate of Go- 
davery reported that “that part of the country 
was overrun with tigers, every village having 
suffered from the ravages of man-eaters.” On 
another occasion thirteen villages were deserted, 
and 250 square miles of country were thrown out 
of cultivation through the havoc made by a sin- 
gle tigress. And according to the reports of the 
British government during the six years ending 
with 1866, 4218 lives were lost through these 
beasts. It is little wonder that an English sports- 
man is hailed with joy in these districts. He be- 
comes a second St. George, sent to deliver the 
people from their scourge. 

In deseribing a tiger it is fair to say of him 
that he is nothing more nor less than a huge cat, 
with power and ferocity excessively developed. 
Travelers sleeping in their tents may hear one 
calling to its mate in the neighboring jungles, 
till night is made hideous by their amatory growls 
and roarings, just as their diminutive congeners 
on American house-tops serenade the moon, and 
provoke exasperated auditors to dislodge them 
with whatever missile comes first to hand. The 
crowning point of a cat’s ferocity and delight in 
bloodshed is arrived at in the royal tiger. When 
not raging with hunger, he appears to derive the 
same pleasure from playing with his victim that 
the former shows in tormenting a mouse. He 
will gambol around a buffalo as if enjoying his 
alarm; and when the affrighted animal, in mad 
despair, feebly attempts to.butt at his remorse- 
less foe, the tiger bounds lightly over his head, 
and recommences his gambols on the other side. 
At last, as if he had succeeded in creating an 
appetite for his dinner, he crushes the skull of 
his victim with one blow of his powerful fore- 
paw, and commetices his bloody meal. The fol- 
lowing story is told of an unfortunate hunter, 
who, having attacked a tiger on foot, succeed- 
ed in wounding but not killing the beast: “It 
charged, and seized him by the loms on one side, 
gave him a fierce shake or two, dropped him, and 
then seizing him upon the other side, repeated 
the shaking, and again dropping him, disappear- 
ed. His beaters had escaped up trees or else- 
where meanwhile, bit when the tiger departed, 
they came to his aid and carried him to the sta- 
tion. The man suffered no pain, and described 
how the tiger had seized and worried him. But 
he sank from the shock and exhaustion within 
a few hours.” 

Any one who has ever seen a tiger’s skull and 
examined its formidable canine teeth must won- 
der how a man can ever escape who has once 
been, gripped in their savage vise. Very seldom 
does a season pass without the death of some 
gallant sportsman being reported from a tiger's 
charge. But the fangs of these creatures are not 
worse than their terrible claws. As in the cat, 
these weapons are provided with a curious ar- 
rangement of elastic ligaments and muscles, by 
which ‘they are withdrawn into the foot so as to 
escape blunting by contact with the ground in 
walking. These fearful weapons are objects of 
peculiar care on the part of the tiger. Trees are 
frequently seen in the jungles scored with long 
vertical fissures to the height of eight or ten feet 
from the ground; where tigers have cleansed and 
sharpened their claws, Some trees are greater 
favorites than others, and the peepul, or Indian 
fig, is often disfigured in this manner. 

In charging, a tiger will sometimes burst out 
of a neighboring cover, and with never a swerve 
pounce upon his prey, his ears laid back, his tail 
on end, and every feature of his face distorted 
with diabolical rage. But more often he beara 
steadily down four or five hundred yards in th« 
open, stopping occasionally and putting his he d 
half over his shoulder, as if to listen for a noise 
behind him. A most magnificent creature he 
looks in this position, his head erect, his tail 
drooping, and the sun glancing from his lustrous 
yellow skin. This stealthy advance continues 
until he is within springing distance. Then, with 
a quick rush and a terrific roar, he dashes his 
prey to the ground with his powerful arm, and 
seizing it with his formidable fangs, holds it 
down until nearly or quite dead, and then drags 
it away. 

At no other time is a tigress so furious as 
when resenting a real or fancied attack upon her 
cubs. They are generally two to five in number, 
and follow their mother| who takes the most anx- 
ious care of them, until \they are full grown. As 
soon as they can digest flesh, the mother tigress 
kills for them, teaching them to provide for them- 
selves by practicing on pigs and deer. She is 
also often wanton and blood-thirsty, killing sim- 
ply for the pleasure she has in destroying life. 
With all her affection for her cubs, however, she 
has been known to desert and even devour them 
when hard pressed by hunger. 

One of the most curious and at the same time 
well-attested peculiarities of the tiger is that he 
does not naturally possess, but easily acquires, a 
taste for human flesh. At first he seems to bow 
to that instinctive dread of man which is natural to 
all animals. The natives are aware of this char- 
acteristic, and carry on their avocations as grass- 
cutters, herdsmen, ai d fruit-gatherers close to a 
thicket where a tiger ‘s known to be lying. It is 
not merely fatalism, as might be supposed, that 


renders them thus apathetic, but the knowledge | 


that as long as they can procure other food, tigers 
will not attack men. Even when one of their cat- 
tle is struck down, they run up and often frighten 
the beast from the body of his victim by shout- 
ing and beating on the ground with sticks. These 
herdsmen, too, appear to be armed with what 
ARISTOTLE calls the courage derived from experi- 
ence, for they will conduct the sportsman up to 
the “kill” with fearless confidence. But they will 
not slay one of these animals themselves, for they 
hold the tiger, like the cobra, in superstitious rev- 
erence. According to one writer, the natives in 
many parts will avoid mentioning his name save 
by a variety of periphrases or euphemisms. Their 
objecting to killing one is grounded on the belief 
that his spirit will haunt them or do them mis- 
chief after death. 

Tigers may be roughly divided into three class- 
es: First, those that lead a perfectly wild and 
retired life in the jungles, feeding only on game. 
Secondly, those that may be called cattle-litters ; 
they are large and bulky, compared to the agile 
little jungle tiger, and usually make their haunts 
near pastures and waters frequented by cattle. 
Disregarding the herdsmen, these animals con- 
sume an ox in about five days, while a tigress 
and her cubs demand at least an ox a night. 
Lastly, the morose brutes which, having once 
tasted human flesh, turn man-eaters, and some- 
times spread terror throughout a whole district 
before they are destroyed. Confirmed man-eat- 
ers, it is said, are frequently old tigers, With 
failing activity and decaying teeth, they find the 
easiest way of procuring a meal is to knock down 
some defenseless villager or incautious postman. 
After a few murders of this kind, a whole village 
will frequently pull up stakes and depart, leaving 
the man-eater master of the situation. 


—— 
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DEAD MEN’S SHOES: 
A Novel. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avutnor or “ Hostaces To Fortune,” ** Lapy Avp.Ley’s 
Szonet,” “Strancers anp Piierms,” “ Taken 
AT THE FLoop,” “A StranNGE WORLD,” 


CHAPTER LL 


‘“‘auT HERE IS ONE WHO LOVES YOU AS OF 
OLD.” 


Mr. SECRETAN is not sorry to get away from 
that quiet, orderly room in the prison, where 
never comes any sound of outward things more 
human than the creaking of the warder’s boots 
in the passage, or the ticking of that inexorable 
clock in the hall—dismal clock that checks off 
hours that are heavier than lead, minutes whose 
every moment is a sigh. 

Alexis would willingly stay all day with his 
wife, to lighten the burden of her solitude, to 
strengthen the fainting heart with words of 
cheerfulness and comfort, if he had net work to 
do elsewhere. He has a task to perform, and a 
difficult one, and he hardly knows how to set 
about it. He has been careful to ask no ques- 
tions of Captain Heathcote, feeling that the gov- 
ernor’s position must compel him to caution and 
reticence. He stands as it were upon the oppo- 
site side in that game of life and death which 
has to be played out—the rouge et noir of the 
criminal court. Not to him can Alexis look for 
information or assistance. 

He leaves the prison sorely perplexed as to 
what his first step should be. At present he 
knows nothing, save that Stephen Trenchard is 
supposed to have died from prussic acid, and 
that. Sibyl has confessed to having had a bottle 
of prussic acid in her possession at Lancaster 
Lodge. 

‘*We must meet law with law, I suppose,” 
thinks Alexis. ‘*‘ As my wife is in the grip of 
the law, I must get a lawyer to fight her battle.” 

He thinks of the names he has seen in con- 
nection with the criminal courts—names that 
have a sound of power—and there is one that 
comes uppermost in his mind, supereminent and 
invincible, a shield and backler in the fight. 

This is the legal firm of Levison and Levison, 
Italia Street, Viaduct Hill. 

He goes straight to. the telegraph office, and 
telegraphs to Messrs. Levison and Levison, solic- 
itors, requesting that one of their firm may start 
for Redcastle that afternoon, a most urgent case, 
money no object. He feels fortitied against dan- 
ger, In some measure, when he has sent this mes- 
sage, and goes from the station to Dr. Faun- 
thorpe’s. 

That shabby old house looks a little shabbier 
and more woe-begone than usual to-day in the 
vivid sunshine of midsummer. Hester, whose 
spirits generally maintain an equable acidity, has 
drooped and given way to absolute despair since 
the revelation of Stephen Trenchard’s insolvency. 
It seems to her as if the shattered fortunes of the 
house of Faunthorpe had received the final blow 
that brings them to the dust. Jerusalem be- 
sieged by Titus could hardly have fallen lower. 
The idea of Stephen Trenchard’s fortune—to be 
divided in some manner among his nieces—had 
been the faithful servant’s one day-dream. She 
had not set her hopes very high. She had lan- 
guished for no translation to a loftier sphere ; 
but she had believed that a little money would 
find its way through his nieces to the pockets of 
Robert Faunthorpe. She had fancied that the 
dilapidated old house would be painted and white- 
washed, some of the worm-eaten flooring weplaced 
with sound wood—new deal—which would repay 
the labor of her scrubbing-brush. She had pic- 
tured her master in anew coat. She had told her- 
self that a few pounds spent upon the pony-car- 
riage would respectabilize that vehicle, and that 
a new set of harness would make the pony a gen- 
tleman. A long arrears of wages due to herself 


in times past, a sum that would have doubled itself 
by this time at compound interest, might possibly 
be paid in that flood tide of fortune ; but this last 
item was one of secondary consideration in the 
faithful Hester's mind. She wanted to see the 
family ‘raise its head from the dust. She wanted 
to feel’that the house of Faunthorpe had some- 
thing .»f the phenix in its nature. The habits 
of thisgfabulous bird have been made familiar to 
Hester by the fire office which has taken it for 
its device and emblem. 

The disappointment has been very bitter to the 
doctor's two younger nieces, and Marion lies on 
the sofa and bewails her fate, and declares rebell- 
iously that she will never more try to deserve well 
of Proj idence. 

** What's the use of being good ?”’ she demands, 
with ay injured air, **Onecouldn’t be used worse 
if one was a forger or a murderer. I didn't ex- 
pect much, Sibyl’s artfulness nipped my expec- 
tations in the bud, but I did build upon getting 
something, if it was only a paltry five thousand 
pounds,” 

Jenry is more philosophical, and more easily 
reconciied to Fate. 

** If he hadn't any money to leave, he couldn't 
leave it to us,” she argues; ‘‘ but he must have 
been a sly old fox to make believe to be a mill- 
ionaire, and take in all Redcastle.” 

‘* A wicked old impostor!” exclaims Marion, 
wrathfuylly. 

** Poor Sibyl’s disappointment will be worse 
than ours,” says Jane. 

‘*Yes, that’s a comfort. She'll find how she 
has wasted all her scheming and artfulness on » 
Jesuitical old pauper. She feels small enough, | 
should think.” 

‘* Perhaps she knew the truth all along, and 
was laughing in her sleeve at our expectations,” 
suggests Jenny. 

** She’s deep enough for any thing. However, 
I forgive her all her baseness now, and pity her 
with all my heart,” says Marion, with a magnani- 
mous air. ‘**She'll find life a very different thing 
now she’s seen the last of Lancaster Lodge.” 

**T hope she won’t get into trouble about that 
prussic acid,” says Jenny, thoughtfully. 

And Marion also grows grave. ‘That question 
about the prussic acid is serious. One might wish 
one’s sister’s unholy pride in temporal blessings 
to be chastised by Providence for her own spir- 
itual chastening and benefit, but one would shrink 
appalled from the idea of that erring sister lying 
under a suspicion of having poisoned her uncle. 
In the first place such an imputation would be 
too severe a punishment for the offender, and in 
the second it would cast discredit upon all her 
family. 

‘**It'ssmy opinion that Uncle Trenchard had 
spent all his money, and knew he must be found 
out if he Jet things go on any longer, and got out 
of the d’fficulty by poisoning himself,” says Jen- 
ny, sage.y. ‘*The only thing that’s hard to ac- 
count fuk is how he could have got hold of the 
prussic Acid that Sibyl took out of the surgery.” 

‘** It mightn’t have been that very prussic acid 
that killed him, stupid,” exclaims Marion, con- 
temptuously. 

** True,” says Jenny. 


**If you had only held that blabbing tongue 
of yours, nobody need have known that Sibyl! had 
ever taken any thing out of the surgery,” says | 
Marion. ‘‘If we are all brought to disgrace, it 
will be your doing.” 

Whereat Jenny bursts into tears and wee})s | 
dismally for the next half hour. She has shed | 
many a tear about that fatal communicativeiess 
of hers within the last few days. 

They «wre sitting in the front parlor when this 
conversation takes place, on the morning of Mr. 
Secretan’s arrival in Redcastle, and when Jenny 
has wept till her eyeballs ache, she wanders |ist- 
lessly to the window, and stares out at the smull 
square garden, where a few ancient perennials 
of the larkspur and lupin tribe bloom as well as 
the dust will allowthem. ‘There is not much in 
the way »f traffic at this end of the town. A 
farmer s vart jolts by once in half an hour, or a 
laboring-pan passes on a plow-horse, or a drove 
of oxen straggles by hunted by an abusive drive: ; 
not often do the élite of Redcastle penetrate to 
this end of the town. There is not much dis- 
traction of mind to be obtained from looking our 
of the window, and Jenny contemplates external 
things from listlessness rather than interest. 
But on a sudden, to the surprise of her sister, 
who has buried herself in a novel, Jenny ejacu- 
lates abruptly, 

‘*Good gracious! It’s him.” 

** Whatever our family troubles are, you might 
remember; that the verb to be takes the same 
case after as before it, Jane,” remonstrates Mar- 
ion, with dignity. ‘*And pray whom do you 
mean by him ?” 

‘*The young man,” cries Jane, incautious in 


| that.” 


her surprise, ** ny brother-in-law.” 

** Whaf does the ridiculous child mean ?” ex- 
claims M ‘rion, pulling herself up from the sotu 
with a wronch, and looking out at the gate. 

Yes, thére is a very good-looking and gentle- 
man-like foung man in the act of entering at that 
modest gr en gate. 

** Why, he’s a perfect stranger,” says Marion. 

**Is he?” remarks Jenny, who has recovered 
her self-passession by this time; ‘‘ ah, to be sure, 
now I lool, at him, I see he is a stranger. I took 
him for some one else.” 

** It’s my belief you are demented, child,” cries 
Marion, crossly. ** I suppose he’s a patient fur 
uncle,” 

Marion js confirmed in this belief when Mr. 
Secretan inquires for Dr. Faunthorpe, and on 
being told that he is out, asks permission to wait 
his return, He looks respectable, nay, even su- 
perior to some of the Redeastle gentry, so Hes- 
ter shows him into the surgery, and asks him to 
take a seat, 

“The doctor always runs home for his bit of 
dinner, when he can,” she says, “‘and [ don’t 


think he was going very fur to-day, so he'll be in 
by half an hour or so, I dare say.” 

Left in the surgery, Alexis thinks of that sum- 
mer day, nearly a year ago, when he came here 
in quest of his truant wife, and allowed himself 
to be put on a fulse scent by a school-girl's de- 
ceitfulness. He is very angry with Jane Faun- 
thorpe to-day, when he thinks that all the evil that 
has befallen Sibyl might have been prevented 
bad that child told the truth. 

** But she had been taught her lesson by Si- 
byl,no doubt,” he reflects. ‘*I1 do wrong to blame 
her.” 

He has nore than a hour to wait for Dr. Faun- 
thorpe, a weary while, for he is burning with im- 
patience to know all that can be known about 
Stephen ‘Tisnchard’s death. It is past two 
o'clock when the doctor comes into the surgery, 
looking tired and anxious, and Alexis feels as if 
much preciou. time had been lost. 

He hastens to introduce himself to Robert 
Faunthorpe, ani to give that bewildered practi- 
tioner the history of Sibyl’s marriage. 

**Sir, you petrify me!’ exclaims the meek lit- 
tle doctor, wiping the perspiration from his bald 
forehead with an ancient silk handkerchief. ‘* Do 
you mean to tell me that mny niece, whom I have 
ever considered the incarnation of candor, could 
be capable of so deceiving me ?” 

**It was not your resentment she feared, Dr. 
Faunthorpe, but her uncle ‘Trenchard’s antipa- 
thy tomy name. You are no doubt acquainted 
with the family history.” 

** Yes, yes; my poor sister-in-law told me the 
story.” 

**'That family quarrel of the past was Sibyl’s 
motive for concealing her marriage with me. 
And now that you know who I am, I have to 
speak of something much more serious. Your 
niece has been arrested on suspicion of being 
concerned in her uncle's murder, and is now in 
Redcastle jail.” 

Dr. Faunthorpe sinks into a chair, speechless 
with horror. For the last three days and nights 
he has lived in the apprehension of something 
like this, but the reality seems more dreadful 
than his fears. 

** Don’t tell me so!” he cries. 

**It is unhappily the truth. I was with my 
wife at the time of her arrest. I am here to 
protect and defend her. And now tell me all 
you know about Stephen Trenchard’s death.” 

Dr. Faunthorpe tells all that is to be told— 
disjointedly at first, but, on being closely ques- 
tioned by Alexis, plainly enough at the last. 
He tells Alexis the unlucky facts connected with 
that blue bottle of prussic acid ; he tells Alexis 
the various opinions, conjectures, and rumors 
which obtain in Redcastle. 

** Why should he not have poisoned himself?” 
asks Alexis. 

‘* Ah, we might have supposed that; but then 
comes the question of the bottle or vessel from 
which he took the poison. With so powerful a 
dose death would have been instantaneous; he 
would not have had time to throw the bottle 
from him; he would have died clutching it. 
And the empty bottle was found in Sibyl’s work- 
basket.” 

** Where it might have been easily placed by 
any one who wished to fix the guilt upon her.” 

‘*Yes, of course. If we could only prove 


‘*We must prove that, Dr. Faunthorpe. We 
must find the poisoner, or show that Stephen 
‘Trenchard took the poison of his own free-will. 
lie may have felt that his game was played out, 
und may have adopted suicide as a happy escape 
out of his difficulties.” 

** That might be.” 

Alexis has made notes of Dr. Faunthorpe’s 
auswers to his questions. He has made a list 
of the people in the house at the time of Stephen 
‘Trenchard’s death, 

** How about this Mr. Pilgrim? Why should 
he not be suspected rather than Sibyl ?” 

‘**'There is that unfortunate circumstance of 
Sibvl’s flight, and the prussic acid taken from 
this surgery.” 

** Both facts tell against her. Yet if she had 
been guilty she would have been too wise to ex- 
cite suspicion by that secret departure ; and if she 
had wanted to commit murder she would hardly 
have chosen a poison which she must have known 
is of all poisons the most easily detected.” 

Dr. Faunthorpe’s only answef is a hopeless 
sigh. He is borne down, nay, crushed, by ca- 
lamity. Whatever elasticity of spirits Nature 
may have endowed him with at the outset of life 
has been worn out of him by a long career of self- 
abnegation and endurance. He is so accustomed 
to trouble, sorrow is such a common flavor in his 
cup, that he can not easily look beyond the dark- 
ness of the hour. ‘To-day he sees himself in- 
closed in an impenetrable cloud of misery. Free- 
ly, gladly, would he give his life—such feeble rem- 
nant of life as he holds—to save his niece; but 
he cun not devise any mode of being helpful to 
her. 

This Pilgrim must be the man,” says Alexis, 
after reading over his notes meditatively. 

‘**T can not see any motive—’’ 

‘“*“Can you not? He may have believed in 
Trenchard’s wealth, and expected to inherit some 
of it. He may have*wanted money badly, and 
determined on hastening his inheritance.” 

‘* There is one little circumstance that I ought, 
perhaps, to have told you,” begins the doctor, 
falteringly. 

*«* For God's sake tell me every thing.” 

‘‘Tt was after the post-mortem. Dr. Mit- 
sand, who has taken up this matter in a very en- 
ergetic spirit, asked a tew questions of the butler 
at Lancaster Lodge.” 

** Well ?” 

“The questions themselves were of no partic- 
ular importance—touching the position of a ta- 
ble beside the bed, with bottles and glasses and 
so on. But there was something in the man’s 
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manner which struck Dr. Mitsand and myself as 
remarkable. He had been drinking, I believe, 
and may have been muddled by drink. But he 
had, to my mind and Dr. Mitsand’s, the manner 
of a person laboring under some kind of appre- 
hension. He had a shifty look, and answeied 
the simplest questions reluctantly, as if afraid to 
commit himself. At the Coroner's inquest he 
appeared in the same muddled state, worse, in- 
deed, and drew upon himself a severe reproof 
from the Coroner.” 

Is the man still at Lancaster Lodge 

“Yes. I saw him go in at the lodye-gate to- 
dav as I came past on my way home.” 

**Then I'll see him without delay, and see 
what is to be made of him,” says Alexis. 

‘*‘In a case of such importance, would it not 
be better to employ a detective?” suggests the 
doctor, humbly. 

‘* Dr. Faunthorpe, in a case that affects my 
wife's honor and her life there is no detective 
living whose wits would be keener than mine,” 
replies Alexis. - ** I would trust no one with this 
work while I have power to do it myself.” 

And thus they part. 


CHAPTER LIL. 


ALEXIS INVESTIGATES. 


BEFORE going to Lancaster Lodge, Alexis 
goes back to the jail and spends half an hour 
with his wife. He feels that it would be cruel 
to leave her all through the long, lonely day. 
He finds her curiously patient and quiet, resign- 
ed to the horror of her position, and touchiugls 
grateful for his interest in her. 

‘** It is a strange end to all my dreams, Alexis," 
she says, sadly. ‘‘I fancied that when our re 
ouciliation came all life would be full of bright 
ness for us. I have comforted myself in many 
a lonely hour with the thought of our reunion. 
How we should be fabulously rich, free as air, 
with all the world and its pleasures betore us. 
The reality is strikingly different from the day- 
dream, isit not? No freedom, no wealth. Our 
recopeiliation finds me a prisoner and a pauper.” 

‘* The prison will not be for long, dear, and | 
have fortune enough for both of us. So you need 
not regret your day-dream about Stephen Trenchi- 
ard’s wealth, a factor which had no real exist- 
ence in the sum of our lives.” 

**Why did I not learn wisdom from my spell- 
ing-book—that dog’s-eared old spelling-book with 
fables for reading lessons!” says Sibyl, with her 
faint smile. ‘*I am like the dog in the fa- 
ble, who dropped the substance to snatch the 
shadow.” 

She asks no questions as to his morning's oc- 
cupation. 
the peril of her situation and the necessity to 
prompt action. Perhaps she is more womanly 
in this hour of trial than she has been at any 
other crisis of her life. Alexis has forgiven her. 
That is the one fact she dwells upon most, and 


She seems in uo manner to realize | 


the danger and horror of her position touch her | 


lightly. ‘That which she teels most bitter is to 
kuow herself the dupe of her own avarice, fouled 
to the top of her bent by false appearances, 
mocked at, perhaps, in secret by the insolycut 
Belial of her worship. 

‘* Love is better than gold or silver, Alexis,’ 
she says, resting her languid head upon her hus- 
band’s shoulder. 

‘* Poets, philosophers, and sages have been 
singing that chorus ever since the world began, 
Sibyl. Yet there are a good many people left 
who set their affections on filthy lucre ; and, after 
all, that yellow ore which keeps the world moving 
has some good uses as well as evil ones. And 
now I must leave you for an hour or two. I! 
have some more business to get through in your 
lively town. You will not be alone all the aft- 
ernoon, dear. Dr. Faunthorpe is coming tu see 
you.” 

** Dear Uncle Robert 


Oh, Alex, how I hate 


myself when I remember my neglect of that dear | 


good man, while I paid my court to an impos 
tor! And yet, perhaps, I have no right to say 
that. I have been thinking over the past as I 
sat here this morning, and | see that I have been 


self-deceived rather than the dupe of Unele | 


He never told me that he meant to 
make me his heiress. He never told me that he 
had a great fortune to leave. It was other peo- 
ple who deceived me. ‘Those Stormonts and 
their set, always harping upon one string, court- 
ing me and flattering me as the heiress elect. I 
have little right to blame my uncle. He did not 
know how much I had sacrificed for his suke. 
He did not know how false and wicked a part I 
was playing. He was anxious that I shuuld 
make a rich marriage, that I should profit by the 
fulse appearances that surrounded me, and es- 
tablish myself before he died. Le meant kindls 
by that, at any rate.” 

** We will say no harm of the dead, my dear. 
And now good-by for a few hours.” 

Alexis meets Dr. Faunthorpe on his way out. 
The good little man has only stopped to perform 
some necessary duties in the dispensing line be- 
tore hastening to his niece. 

From Redcastle jail to Lancaster Lode is 
only ten minutes’ walk. Alexis has no difficulty 
in finding the mansion which he came to six 


Trenchard. 


months ago in the winter dusk, for Lancaster | 


Lodge has made itself unusually conspicuous to- 
day, having put on a breastplate of auctioneer's 
bills, announcing that all that elegant furniture, 
brass bedsteads, superior bedding, German spring 
mattresses, best Brussels, Axminster, velvet pile, 
and other carpeting, glass, china, pictures, elec- 
troplated goods, valuable library of standard au- 
thors, grand piano by Broadwood, patent lawn 
mowing-machine, knife-cleaning apparatus, and 
other household effects, together with the valu- 
able lease of the mausion, at a moderate rent, 
were to be disposed of by public auction on Mon- 
day next, June 30, and three following days, the 
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whole to be on view on the previous Saturday, 
admission by catalogue, price one shilling. 

This is Thursday, and Alexis resolves to ask 
for a private view of the mansion. ‘The request 
may be a little out of order, perhaps, but a judi- 
clous distribution of half crowns will, in all prob- 
ability, remove all dithicenlties. This man Pod- 
more, the late Mr. ‘Trenchard’s butler, is doubuless 
in charge of the house. 

Alexis makes his application at the lodge-gate, 
where the lodge-keeper's wife has taken prompt 
udvantage of Mr. ‘Trenchard’s death to hang out 
ler family linen on the arbutus and conifers in 
the shrubbery. 

‘**Tt’s a comfort to do a bit of washing in free- 
dom,” this matron has remarked to her liege 
lord, the head gardener, ‘** Mr. ‘Trenchard were 
so partikeler.”’ 

Partikeler!” growls the husband. He 
were a man that allus wanted eighteenpennorth 
o’ work tor a shillin’. I don’t call that there 
partikeler, Seems to me that there breed's ray- 
ther common.” 

Mollitied by half a crown, the guardians of the 
wate are of opinion that Mr. Secretan can see the 
luuse. 

**It ain't the day,” says the gardener, scratch- 
ing his head doubtfully ; ** you'll see wot’s wrote 
up on they bills—Saturday. But if you're only 
passin’ through and wanted to see if there's any 
think you'd like to bid for, I desxay as they might 
strain a pint up atthe house. There's old Pod- 
more, the butler, a very partikler old party, bus 
still he’s ameliable to reason.” 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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Sunday, 19.—Third Sunday in Lent. 
Saturday, 25.—Annunciation B. V. M. 
Sunday, 26.—Fouurth Sunday in Lent. 


APRIL. 


2.—Fifth Sunday in Lent. 
9.—Sunday before Easter. 
14.—Good-Friday. 
15.—Easter-Even. 
16.—Easter-Day. 
23.—First Sunday after Easter. 
25.—St. Mark, the Evangelist. 
$0.—Second Sunday after Easter. 


Sunday, 
Sunday, 
Friday, 
Saturday, 
Sunday, 
Sunday, 
Tuesday, 
Sunday, 


A SUGGESTION has been made that the Old 
Hundred Doxology be sung by the people of the 
whole country at noon of the Fourth of July 
next ensuing. A letter urging the aduption of 
the sugyvestion has been addressed to THEODORE 
THoMAS, musical director of the Centennial Ex- 
position, by HoRATIO GATEs JONEs, a State Sen- 
autor of Pennsylvania, The carrying out of this 
union in song would necessitate the assembling 
of the people in their usual places of worship 
on the Fourth of July. Most of the religious 
bodies will be likely, however, to eclebrate the 
day with some form of service. Mr. Jones fur- 
ther proposes ** that the words of the doxology 
be printed on slips in the languaye of every na- 
tion which shall have coutributed to the Inter- 
national Exhibition, with abrief pretace stating 
that on the day and hour named all people are 
requested to repeat or sing the words.’ The 
singing of the doxology in’various languages has 
been practiced at the Conferences of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. 


On the 29th of February the Baptists dedica- 
ted the new Publication Building, at 1420 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia.  1t cost $300,000, has a 
white marble front, and is 40 by 200 feet in dimen- 
sions. It is said to be the finest society build- 
ing owned by the Baptists in this or any other 
country. 

After the dedication Mr. BUCKNELL, a leading 
Baptist layman, invited the subscribers to an 
entertainment at his house. Dr. GuirritruH, the 
secretary of the society, announced there to the 
yuests that the building had cost 850,000 more 
thun had been anticipated, and that the to- 
tal deticiency was $107,000. This large sum the 
BUCKNELL and Crozer families, in order that 
the building might be dedicated free of debt, 
had paid, each taking half. The announcement 
was received with great satisfaction. Addresses 
of congratulation were made by Bishop Simpson, 
the Rev. Dr. Dickrnson, and Mr. J. T. Howagp, 
president of the society. 


The Observer tells a story, which, but for its 
authority, would be incredible, of the sale of 
Iturbor Island, one of the largest of the many 
islands in Lake George, by the State’s Land Com- 
inissioners to a society of Jesuits, for twenty- 
five dollars. Can this be true’? A bill has been 
introduced into the Legislature to prevent fur- 
ther sales. 


On Thursday, February 24, the Rev. Dr. Nicn- 
OLSON was ordained a bishop of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, in Philadelphia. The sermon 
was preached by Bishop CHENEY, and the conse- 
cration performed by Bishop CUMMINS. On the 
sume evening a conference was held of the min- 
isters present, at which some important ques- 
tions were discussed. Bishop CUMMINS stated 
that the next meeting of the General Council 
had been appointed for Ottawa, Canada, on May 
10, but as the weather of Canada was sometimes 
very severe at that date, he suggested the expe- 
diency of postponing the Council for two or three 
wecks. It was agreed to request the members 
of the Council at Ottawa to meet on May 10, and 
then to adjourn to the second Wednesday of 
July. <A discussion of the utility of the observ- 
ance of Lent developed some differences of opin- 
ion. Bishop CHENEY considered it as a precious 
heritage from the old Church; Bishop NICHOL- 
SON belicved its observance to be hurtful. 


There is every indication that the taxation of 
church property will be fally discussed during 
the year. An essay on the subject was read at 
the Boston Baptist Social Union on Monday even- 
ing, February 28, by the Hon. E.C. Fitz. On the 
same day the Rey. Dr. WARREN, president of Bos- 
ton University,read an essay before the Boston 
Mcthodist Preachers’ Meeting on * Taxation, 


Tax-Exemption, and Tax-Abolition.”” Strong 
ground was taken by him against the taxation 
of churches. The articles in the religious pa- 
pers on this topic are very numerous. 


The daily papers are still much occupigd with 
reports of the work of evangelists. Mr. Ham- 
MOND has addressed a meeting of 1200 persons 
in the Government Printing-office at Washing- 
ton, and has held large children’s meetings in 
that city. The crowds attracted by the preach- 
ing and singing of Messrs. Moopy and SANKEY 
continue to fill the New York Hippodrome. 
Messrs. WHITTLE and B Iss have for five weeks 
been addressing in St. Louis audiences number- 
ing 1500 persons and upward, 


The question, “What becomes of the old 
churches of this city?’ is answered by the &z- 
aminer and Chronicle. They illustrate Humlet’s 
exclamation, **To what buse uses we may re- 
turn!”? The old churches *‘are pulled down 
for trade, occupied as stables, turned into beer- 
shops, bowling saloons, or workshops. A. T. 
STEWART is famous for buying churches. The 
Baptist church on Amity Street is occupied as 
his business stable; the old Dutch church, on 
Ninth Street, was pulled down to make room 
for his store; the fine stone structure in which 
Dewey preached with such popularity, Stew- 
ART has converted into a theatre; Dr. ADAms’s 
church, on Broome Street, is a stable; the Re- 
formed church, on Broome Street, and Dr. 
GANSE’S, on Twenty-third Street, are also sta- 
bles; Hope Chapel is a concert saloon.”’ It has 
been suggested that congregations moving up 
town should take their editices with them. The 
taking down and putting up cust less than a 
new structure. 


The transfer of the Feejce Islands to the British 
crown is to be followed by the appointment of 
a bishop for the colony there. The Rev. E. Se.- 
wywn, son of the Bishop of Lichtield (who was 
once Bishop of New Zealand), it is said, will be 
named and consecrated. The Wesleyans have 
for a long time had extensive and successful 
missions umony the natives of the islauds. 


The Brattleborough School case has been de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of Vermont. The 
case was this—the Catholic children had absent- 
ed themselves from school on CorpusChristi Day 
after having been denied permission of absence. 
For this they were expelled. A bill was filed in 
Chancery in their behalf to restrain the School 
Board from carrying out the order of expulsion. 
The court held that the act of the School Board 
wus Within its power, under the Constitution 
and laws of the State, 


The religious revival in Princeton, it is 
thought, will spread to other colleges. A 
Princeton deputation has gone to Yale, aud 
there is a like interest at Amberst. 


A gift of $13 65 from the Rev. 8. Henry Bent, 
of the Presbyterian church at Wrightsville, Penn- 
sylvania, to the Thornwell Presbyterian Orphan- 
uye, at Clinton, South Carolina, has elicited a 
correspondence full of fraternal feeling. The 
viver assigus as one of his motives for sending 
the money a great admiration for Dr. Tuory- 
WELL, after Whom the orphanage is named. An- 
other, ** that he has a son buried in South Caro- 
hina svil—a noble soldier boy, who lett his home 
on the Susquehanoa In response to what he ar- 
dently believed was duty. He lies in an unknown 
prave in Columbia cemetery. The church I am 
now preaching in bears the imprint of a bomb- 
shell thrown by General GORDON on the eve of 
the conflict at Gettysburg, in this county. May 
not some of the very little ones whose fathers 
perished upon this memorable ticld receive this 


In the form of a token of love—and that from 


one who lost his boy upon the other side” 

To this the Rev. Wrutiam Jacons, the presi- 
dent of the Thornwell Orphanage, replies : 
‘*Somewhere near Gettysburg, slain in that fear- 
ful conflict, lies a brother of the writer of these 
lines. He can sympathize with this Christian 
father of Wrightsville. Yes, some of these chil- 
dreu committed to my care did lose their earthly 
stay at Gettysburg. And now from those they 
fought against comes back the sweet hand of 
charity. Beassured thatsuch help, when offered, 
is gratefully accepted, and when given in such 
kind and thoughtful way, makes us feel that 
you are in truth our brothers.”’ 

Such interchanges of clurity can do only good 
to all parties. 


— 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


AMONG the deaths of men of science not here- 


tofore chronicled in our columns is that of Dr. 
Kk. vON WILLEMOES-SvuuM, one of the most effl- 
cient of the staff of the Challenger expedition, 
who had rendered most admirable service up to 
the time of his death, which occurred on the 13th 
of September last, while the vessel was proceed- 
ing between the Sandwich Islands and Tahiti. 
Dr. R. VON WILLEMOES-SUMM was born on the 11th 
of September, 1547; and at an early age showed 
a love of natural history, and after the comple- 
tion of his course as a student in the University 
of Munich, devoted himself, under the direction 
of Professor VON SIBBOLD, to special zoological 
research. He occupied himself for some time 
in the examination of the fauna of Kiel in con- 
nection with the labors of the German Fishery 
Commission, and shortly after accompanied Dr. 
WYVILLE THOmMpson, forming part of his scien- 
tific staff on board the Challenger. From this 
vessel he made a series of communications to 
his preceptor, Von SIEBOLD, giving the most de- 
tailed account of the work of the expedition that 
has yet appeared. Professor Von S1epO.p in 
referring to the work enumerates yo less than 
forty-one articles in various scientific journals 
supplied by him, the first appearing in 1564. 


The new aquarium at Westminster, which 
probably is justly entitled to the claim of being 
the largest and most magnificent establishment 
of the kind in existence, was opened toward the 
end of January for concert purposes, but the 
tanks were not in a condition for being filled 
with water. Among some special features of its 
construction is an arrangement that the over- 
flow of water from one tank will pass down a 
tube s0 as to enter the next tank at the bottom, 
cansing a continued displacement of the water 
already in the tank. The reservoir, which occu- 
pies the space under the large hall, is divided 


into nine compartments, so that in case of acci- 
dent to any part, it can be cleared of the water 
and repaired while the other sections remain in 
Operation, 

The total capacity of the reservoir is 600,000 
gallons, and the total amount of water in the 
reservoir and tanks together will be 750,000 gal- 
lons. For the circulation eight rotary vileanite 
uINpS are erected, which are capable of sendin 
06,000 gallons through the tanks in an hour i 
needed, though it is calculated that 15,000 to 
20,000 gallons will be the average amount. The 
salmon will have a fifty-feet run. All the pipes, 
culverts, etc., are of vuleanite, but the glass 

frouts of the tanks are fitted in cork. 


A new eandidate for public favor has made its 
appearance in the form of a monthly journal, 
edited by Messrs. Wi_tiam H. and Ros- 
ERT GRIMSHAW, Of Philadelphia, entitled The 
Tolytechnie Review, devoted to science as applied 
to the useful arts. The object proposed is to 
furnish a record of progress in civil, mechan- 
ical, naval, military, and sanitary engineering, 
gas and water supply, and sewerage; chemical 
technology, with particular reference to mining, 
metallurgy, and the manufacturing chemical in- 
dustries ; manufactures in general, and the me- 
chanic arts. 


We have already briefly referred to the death 
of Mr.GeorGe PovuLetT Scrorg, the eminent 
and veteran geologist, and now add some further 
particulars. He was born in London in 1797, 
and at first, interested especially in antiquarian 
researches, his attention was attracted to geol- 
oxy by the examination of some highly contort- 
ed strata In the Pyrenees, and still more by the 
sight of Vesuvius in a state of almost constant 
activity. His specialty as a geologist was the 
investigation of recent and extinct volcanoes, 
und the phenomena of igueous rocks generally. 

His tirst publication pf any moment was Con- 
siderations on Volcanoes, published in 1825. His 
second was that on 7hg Geology and Extinct Vol- 
canves of Central Frande, the latter placing him 
at once in the forepfost rank of geologists. 
Being a man of large means and interested in 
yveneral polities, Mr. Scrope entered Parliament 
in 1833, and fora number of years was occupied 
almost exchusively by his duties in that connec- 
tion. It was not until 1856 that he renewed his 
labors as a scientitic writer in the form of some - 
papers published in the quarterly journal of the 
Geological Society. In 1857 he revisited the 
Auvergne for the purpose of preparing a second 
edition of his bedk on volcanoes, Which appear- 
ed in 1862, and a third edition in 1871. 

Throughout his life Mr. Sckorpe was an in- 
timate friend of Sir CHarLes LYELL, each ex- 
ercising a beneticial influence upon the other. 
Born nearly at the same time, their deaths took 
place within the space of a single year. 


The Dagish Parliament has before it a propo- 
sition to expend one thousand crowns per an- 
num in following up the researches of Rink, 
Brown, STEENSTRUP, and NORDENSKJOLD upon 
the geology and inland ice of Greenland. Should 
the proposition prevail, attention will be chiefly 
directed to the southern portion of the main- 
land, the coast north of 67° having beer sufli- 
ciently well explored. 


Natitere Qnnounces the death, at Geneva, on the 
20th of December, of Mr. ADoLpHe PicTert, at 
the age of seventy-six, one of the most eminent 
writemos ethnology and comparative philology 
of ttePProvent century. In 1839 the French In- 
stitut@® awarded him the Vo.ney prize for his 
work on the affinity of the Celtic language with 
the Sanskrit; and it was given a second time, in 
1863, for his memoir on the Indo-European lan- 
guage or of the primigive Aryans, 


In the first Bulletin for the year 1875-76 of 
the American Geographical Society is a report 
of Mr. James T. GARDNER on the “* Uses of a 
Topographical Survey of the State of New York,” 
in which he urges the importance of such a sur- 
vey, primarily, as the necessary basis for equaliz- 
ing taxes, and endeavors to show that, in view 
of the prebably very great errors in the present 
estimate of land in New York, the real estate is 
paving from one to two millions annually more 
tilan it should. He dwells upon the fact that 
some towns in the State have actually caused 
cluborate maps for assessment purposes to be 
prepared, in consequence of the Injustice of the 
ordinary thethod of estimating real estate adopt- 
ed by the assessors. 

Where a given amount of money must be raised 
by assessqient, it is very evident that if some 
parts ure undervalued as to extent and acreage, 
others must be in excess, involving great injus- 
tice to (ye Owners of the latter. Thus, in the 
town of Flushing, Mr. GARDNER remarks, it is 
estimated that only nine-tenths of the farm land 
and ningteen-twentieths, of the village property 
were assessed. A similar discrepancy existed in 
the city af Yonkers, where the land assessed in 
1873, owidg to erroneous estimates, paid $4000 
more for taxes than it should have done. 

If such a survey as is recommended be carried 
out, it will establish imperishably every proper- 
ty boundary in the State, and furnish for each 
owner an‘absolutely accurate map of bis land, 
so that it ¢an be correctly described in the deeds. 
Mr. GAKDNEK states that scarcely in one case in 
a thousand do the deeds in New York describe 
correctly the area of the real estate conveyed. 

Among the secondary economic uses of topo- 
graphical maps are the facilities they afford for 
proper planning of systems of suburban drain- 
age and water supply, and extensions of village 
streets and country roads, and finally, as a basis 
for a scientific survey of the State’s resources. 
These are its climate, water-power, woods, sur- 
face soils, clays, rocks, and minerals. He urges, 
therefore, that the State make one general sur- 
vey of such accuracy that the maps may be used 
by engineers for planning and estimating the 
cost of public works, such as the laying out of 
towns, ete., and the drainage systems for im- 
proving the health of great marsby districts, and 
for many other applications. 

He states, in conclusion, that if this survey is 
to be made, and become the basis of future tax- 
ation and assessments, it must be so accurate as 
to be the final authority in al) questions of area 
and position of real estate. The cost of such 
a survey, he thinks, would be $20,000 the first 
year, $50,000 the second, and $100,000 the third, 
which would be about the amount of time re- 
quired for the field work. 
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“| HAVE BEEN SO LONG rurRonsect OF MALIGNANT SLANDER : 
7 AND THE SUBJEC? OF UNSCRUPUROUS FALSEHOOD BY PARTISANS.” 
“THE EXTREMITY OF ACCUSING ME OF CRUELTY TO PRISONERS.” 
wr 
| “T HAVE NO TASTE FOR RECRIMINATION, THOUGH | | ail i} 1}! | 
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“The arrangement [ have made works largely in our favor. é 
- “Ta We get rid of a set of miserable wretches, and receive some of 
the best material I ever saw.” Konert 
Nas: Jurr. Davis's Chief Commissioner for the Exchange of Prisoners. 
‘‘The Southern people have forjrotten much, have forgiven much, 
of the wrongs they bore. If it be less so among their invaders, it 
is but anothor example of the rulé that the is less able 
| ; to forgive than he who has suffered causeless wrong.’ ‘‘ Confident 
of the justice of our cause, and the rectitude of my own conduct, I 
declined to sign the potition for pardon, and remained subject to 
the inexcusable privations and tortures which Dr. Craven has but 
faintly described.”’ 
SSS 


THE MARTYR OF ANDER‘ONVILLE. 
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A SAD DOWNFALL. 


Tue lamentable story of the crime and disgrace 
af a prominent member of the cabinet—a man 
whose character had been supposed to be without 
4 stain—was received throughout the country with 
profound regret. The exposure was startling in 
its suddenness. No intimations of the investiga- 
tion going on before the House Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the War Department had been al- 
lowed to leak out, and the public knew nothing 
of it until the very day the report of the commit- 
tee was laid before the House. The first hint of 
the Seeretarv’s acts came, it is said, from a Mr. 
Ars, who had been dismissed from the regular 
army through the enmity, it is alleged, of the Sec- 
retary, and who informed a member of Congress 
that he could disclose facts which would drive Gen- 
eral BeLKNaAr to resign. This statement having 
been brought to the attention of the committee, 
Mr. Anus was summoned to appear beforg them, 
told his storv, and gave the names of witnesses 
by whom it could be corroborated. Impressed 
by the importance of the matter, the committee 
sent for the witnesses, among whom was Mr. Ca- 
rep P. Marsu, of New York city, and conducted 
the investigation with the result already known. 

Mr. Marsn’s statement is to the effect that, in 
the summer of 1870, the former Mrs. BELKNapP, in 
grateful return for kind attentions while she was 
ill during a visit with his family, offered to ask 
the Secretary to give him a profitable trading 
post on the frontier. A few weeks afterward, 
having returned to Washington, she sent word to 
Mr. Maksu to visit that city. He did so, and was 
told by Mrs. BeLknap that the post tradership at 
Fort Sill was vacant, that it was a valuable post, 
she understood, and that she had prevailed upon 
the Secretary of War to give it to him. Upon 
making application for the position, Mr. Mars# 
djscovered that it was held by Mr. Joun 8. Evans, | 
who was an applicant for re-appointment. An 
arrangement was subsequently made by which 


Mr. Evans was to pay Mr. Marsu a bonus of MGQY AQAA NV SSE S SSS 


%12,000, payable quarterly in advance, for the 
privilege of holding the post. When the first 
remittance was received by Mr. Marsn, in the fall 
of 1870, he sent one-half of it to Mrs. BELKNAP. 
This lady died a few weeks afterward. An in- 
terview between Mr. Marsn and her Sister (then 
Mrs. Bowers, the present wife of General BELKNAP) 
is thus described in his testimony hefore the com- 
mittee: * Being in Washington at a funeral some 
weeks after this, | had a conversation with Mrs, 
Bowers to the following purport, as far as | can 
now remember, but [ must say that just here my 
memory is exceedingly indistinet, and [ judge in 
part, perhaps, from what followed as to the de- 
tails of the conversation. I went up stairs in | no good reason for it, for, as far as I know, the 
the nursery with Mrs. Bowers to sce the baby. I | father knew nothing of any money transactions | 
said to her, ‘This child will have money coming | between the mother and myself. I have a faint | 
to it before a great while.’ She said, ‘ Yes; the | recollection of a remark of Mrs. Bowers that if | 
mother gave the child to me, and told me that | sent the money to the father, it belonged to her, 
the money coming from you I must take and keep | and that she would get it any way.” 

for it.’ I said, *‘ All right;’ and it seems to me Mr. Marsu continues: “I certainly had some | 
I said that perhaps the father ought to be con- | understanding then or subsequently with her or 
sulted. I say it seems so, and yet IT can give | him, for when the next payment came due and | 


| 
| 


4 AN OLD SQUAW BEGGING FOR FOOD—SCENE 


GENERAL WILLIAM W. py F. Tuorr, Wasnixetos, D.C.) 
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remember, in consequence of an article in the 
newspapers, about that time, reflecting on the in- 
justice done to soldiers at this fort, caused by 


| exorbitant charges made necessary on the part 
of the trader by reason of the payment of this 
bonus. To the best of my knowledge and belief 
the above is a true statement of all the facts in 

| the case, and as complete as I can remember oc- 
currences of so many years ago.” 

This is the substance of the painful disciosures 
| made by Mr. Marsu before the committee. Ef- 
forts had been made by Mrs. Betknap and her 
brother-in-law to induce Mr. Marsn to withhold 
the truth, or to evade examination by leaving the 
country. But he felt that no course remained 
open to him but to tell the whole story. The 
committee, composed of two Republicans and 
three Democrats, were forced to a unanimous 
conviction of the Secretary's guilty complicity. 

The investigation had been so seeretly carried 
on that the President knew nothing of it until it 
was over, and the report was in readiness tq be 
presented to the House. It is said his first inti- 
mation of it came from the Secretary himself, 
who waited upon him early in the forenoon of 
March 2, tendered his resignation, and in a few 
words, broken by agitation and emotion, told him 
the story of his ruin. The President was greatly 
agitated » his friends say they have never seen 
him so overwhelmed. 

The report of the committee was read in the 
House by the chairman, Mr. Clymer, on the after- 
noon of the same day, and was listened to with 
| profound and pained attention. After the read- 
ing there was a brief dehate on the question of 
the right to Impeach an officer after his resigna- 
tion had. been accepted ; but at its close, reso 
lutions of impedvehment were passed without a 
dissenting vote.. The Judiciary Committee was 
instructed to prepare articles of impeachment 
without delay, and a committee of five, consisting 

of Messra. Clymer, of Pennsylvania, Ropes, of 

| North Carolina, Bracksrry, of Kentucky, Bass, 
of New York, and Dasroxp, of Ohio, was ap- 
S pointed to inform the Senate of the action of the 

House. This committee appeared before the 
Senate on the afternoon of March 3, and in the 
nialie of the House, anil of the people of the 
United States of America, impeached, as they 
had been difected to do, W. 
late! Secretary of War of the United States, of 
high crimes and misdemeanors while in ‘office, 
demanded that the Senate shall take order to 
make him appear before that body to answer for 
the same, and announced that the House would 
soon present articles of impeachment, and make 
them goul, to which the response was made, by 


. the presifling officer of the Senate, “ Order shall 
was paid, I sent the one-half thereof to the Sec- | be taken.” 
retary of War, and have continued substantially General BELKNAP, whose career has come to a 


from that day forward to the present time to do | close so disastrous, was born in Newburgh, in this 
the same. About, I should say,a year anda half | State, in 1820. In 1851 he removed to the then 
or two years after the beginning of these pay- | new State of lowa, and entered upon the practice 
ments, | reduced the amount to 86000 per annum. | of law. On the breaking out of the rebellion he 
The reason of this reduction was partly because | went into:the fiell as Major of the Fifteenth lowa 
of the combined complaints on the part of Mr. | Infantry, and served with gallantry and distine- 
Evans and his partner, and partly, so far as Lnow | tion to the close of the war. He was with Gen- 


AT A FRONTIER STATION.—[See Pace 234.) 
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eral SmermaNn in the Georgia campaign, distin- 
guished himself in front of Atlanta, and on the 
day General M‘Puerson fell, acted so bravely 
that he was promoted to be Brigadier-General. 
Subsequently he marched with Snerkman to the 
sea, and when t>» army reached Savannah, was 
brevetted Major‘ -neral. When the war was 
ended, General. Br <nap was offered a field-offi- 
cer’s commission in the regular army, but declined 
it, and in 1866 was made Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the First Iowa District. While hold- 
" ing this office he earned great credit for the faith- 
ful, honest, and fearless manner in which he 
performed his duty. The reforms he instituted 
in his district gained for him the highest com- 
mendations of the department. It was while oc- 
cupying this position that he was selected by 
President Grant to fill the cabinet seat vacated 
by the death of General Raw ins in 1869. 


OLD SQUAW BEGGING 


Orr illustration on the preceding page repre- 
sents an old squaw of the Sioux tribe begging for 
food at a frontier station. Her people have prob- 
ably gone off on some marauding expedition, 
leaving her to die or subsist by the charity of the 
white people. The picture was sketched from 
an actual scene, and the figure of the old wom- 
an, whose name in the Sioux dialect signifies 
“tongue,” is a portrait from life. 


¥ THE BEACON WATCH. 

Ovr first-page illustration represents a soldier of 
the Revolutionary army keeping watch, from the 
summit of a lofty hill, over the movements of 
the enemy, who are encamped in the plain below. 
On one side may be seen the beacon, the lighting 
of which will convey intelligence to the patriots— 
a mode of signaling many vears since superseded 
by the use of a system of flags, which has been 
brought to such perfection that messages can be 
waved from one point to another, a long distance 
apart, with the utmost accuracy. 


— 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Reorwxtty published statistics bring to light the sin- 
gular fact that while 13.12 per cent. of the whole pop- 
ulation of the State of Massachuectts are farmers, no 
less than 10.39 per cent. of the inmates of the insane 
asylums of the State are from that class of people. 
And it is also a stated fact that in all the insane hos- 
pitals of this conntry and of Europe the largest pro- 
portion of patients is from the ranks of farmers. 
This naturally seems very strange, since farming is 
considered the most healthful of all occupations. It 
is believed, however, by those who have investigated 
the subject, that this result is not because the occupa- 
tion is unwholesome, nor because farmers work hard- 
er than other people, but simply because farmers, as a 
class, take little genuine recreation, but carry their 
load of care, anxiety, and worry all the time. It may 
not really be a very heavy load, but it is constant morn- 
ing, noon, and night. The mechanic and artisan, and 
in general even the literary and professional man, seck 
fome recreation outside of their work and working 
hours, But ehort crops, bad weather, rains in harvest 
time, frequent dronghts, dwell in the farmer's mind, 
and are the topics of his conversation, causing a per- 
petually gloomy and foreboding frame of mind. It is 
a truth worthy of being borne in mind that thinking 
continually about troubles, real or-imaginary, talking 
much about them, and fearing some future calamity, 
only intensify the difficulties, and naturally tend to 
upset the mental balance. The mind can not run in 
one depressing track day after day and month after 
month without seriously impairing its healthful ac- 
tion. Change and recreation, and a looking upon the 
bright side of things, are imperative. 


The following beautiful tribute to Misa Charlotte 
Cnehman was given in a public address delivered dur- 
ing the rebellion by the Rev. Henry W. Bellows, presi- 
dent of the United States Sanitary Commission: 

“‘Inapired with pity and generosity, American wom- 
en have , by their labors and sympathie 8, become a real 
and effective part of our armies, and their ranks, under 
leaders like Mine Charlotte Cushman (who contributed 
over $8000 to the objects of the Commission), will not 
break while their sons, brothers, and husbands are firm 
and faithful in the field. It is due to Miss Cushman 
to add that this extraordinary gift of money is but the 
least part of the service which she has been rendering 
our cause in Enrope. Her earnest faith in the dark- 
est hours, her prophetic confidence in our success, her 
eloquent patriotiam in all presences, have been potent 
influences abroad, and deserve and command the 
gratitude of the whole nation.” 


The warden of the Massachusetts State-prison re- 
cently etated in evidence before the Prison Committee 
that be knew that there existed in the city of Boston 
“a regularly organized society of criminals, with presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. This so- 
ciety regularly admits members, discusses the most ap- 
proved plans for burglary, etc., keeps a list of the best 
criminal lawyers in the country, and also has a fund 
for mutual support and protection. 


' There are now in this country one hundred and 
twenty Chinese boys, whom the Chinese government 
is causing to be educated to fill important official posi- 
tions. The plan is for them to remain here fifteen 
years for training in science, language, and technical 
studies; but they are also required to retain their 
knowledge of Chinese language, literature, and cus- 
toms. 


There is great rejoicing in England that Queen Vic- 
toria, after many years of great seclusion, is resuming 
her social and public relations with her subjects. Her 
opening of Parliament is regarded as only the begin- 
ning of a formal return to the recreations and ameni- 
ties of her rank. Among certain classes there has 
been much complaint at the Queen’s long retirement, 
and they will feel contented when the court again has 
ahead. If Victoria has lost any popularity among her 
subjects, she will regain it speedily by appearing often 
before her people as a royal hostess. 


A wealthy German named Alberto Keller, who had 
resided many years previous to his death in Milan, 
was a firm believer in the theory of cremation. In his 
will he provided that a temple of cremation should be 
built in the Cemeterio Monumentale, and presented to 


| the city of Milan, and that his own remains should be 


cremated therein, and his ashes deposited in the fami. 
ly tomb in that cemetery. Mr. Keller died about two 
years ago, and his body was embalmed and placed in 
the family vault. The temple was completed the latter 
part of last January, including various necessary ex- 
periments in regard to cremation. And upon the sec- 
ond anniversary of Mr. Keller’s death, his body was 
subjected to the process of cremation, a large assem- 
bly of persons being present. The cremation occu- 
pied nearly an hour, which time was taken up by brief 
addresses from scientific persons. The next day the 
ashes were collected, placed in a white marble casket 
of small size, and deposited on an altar facing the door 
of the tomb. The tablet underneath bore the inscrip- 
tion, in Italian, ** Ashes of Alberto Keller.” The tomb 
is daily visited by large numbers of curious Milanese. 


The destruction of the tower and spire of the Uni- 
versalist Church at Webster, Massachusetts, during a 
recent gale, was a very remarkable occurrence. The 
apire rose to the height of 120 feet from the ground, 
and a fine-toned bell, weighing, with its appurtenances, 
about 1200 pounda, occupied the belfry. During the 
gale the spire was observed to sway visibly, and occu- 
pants of honses in the vicinity vacated their premises. 
The swaying of the steeple increased, the vibrations 
tolling the bell occasionally, until the whole structure 
at length fell to the ground with an indescribable crash. 
The tower and steeple were reduced to kindling wood, 
but the bell, which was thrown up the street about 
sixty feet, was uninjured, and not even a pane of glass 
was broken in any of the surrounding buildings. 


Tom Thumb’s rival has appeared in Binghamton, 
New York—a boy five years old, weight nine pounds 
when fully dressed, height twenty-three inches. He 
is physically perfect, and talks very distinctly. 


During the Centennial Exhibition an International 
Medical Congress will be held in Philadelphia, begin- 
ning on the 4th of September. The Congress will con- 
sist of American and foreign delegates of prominent 
medical societies. Invitations have been extended to 
all the principal medical societies in Europe, Mexico, 
the British dominions, Central and South America, 
the Sandwich Islands, East and West Indies, Australia, 
China, and Japan. 


About 1200 teachers are employed in the Boston 
public schools. Of these, more than 800 are women ; 
yet the less than 400 men are stated to receive more 
money in salaries than the 800 women. 


‘* Fish,” according to a recently promulgated compo- 
sition of a Boston school-boy, “live in the Atlantic 
Ocean, Charles River, and some in Buzzard’s Bay. 
When they are small, they are called cod-fish and her- 
rin and such; but when they grow up, they are called 
whales. The fat of whales is cut up and biled and 
made inter kerosene oil for gas light; their bones is 
made inter whalebone for ivory pianer keys and dom- 
inoes ; also fer jackknife handles and horn buttons.” 


Among late discoveries is the process of making 
sugar and molasses of good quality from Indian corn. 
The first attempt was made in lowa a short time ago, 
and the result may be considered the foundation of an 
extensive and important industry. 


In the Journal of Chemistry appears an article 
strongly advocating the use of milk as a medicinal diet 
in the sick-room, especially in cases of typhoid fever. 
Beef tea, gruel, and similar articles, it states, do not 
contain the necessary nutritive qualities. Milk is gen- 
erally considered indigestible ; but if diluted with lime- 
water, it is found to be a most valuable article for fe- 
ver patients. Pepsin may also be added in some cases 
with advantage. 


The ‘‘ Menuet de la Cour,” which was one of the nov- 
elties at the Martha Washington Reception on the 22d 
of February, was firet invented in the province of Pi- 
ton, France, and first danced at Paris in 1653 by Louis 
XIV. Ithas not been danced in this city in its original 
style since the days of President Washington. It is 
matter of historical remembrance that on the evening 
of April 30, 1789, the day on which Washington was 
sworn into office, a ball was given in his honor at the 
City Assembly Rooms, on Broadway, above Trinity 
Church. The President and Lady Washington sat on 
a raised platform, and as each gentleman took hie part- 
ner out to dance, they made a low obeisance to Wash- 
ington, and did the same after the figure was con- 
cluded. Afterward the President danced a minuet 
with Miss Van Zandt, subsequently the wife of Will- 
iam Maxwell, Esq., and it is recorded that “ never did 
the majestic form of Washington appear to greater 
advantage than on that occasion of elegant trifling.” 


WHERE DOES IT ALL ‘COME FROM ? 

Pints and quarts of filthy catarrhal discharges. 
Where does it all come from? ‘The mucous 
membrane which lines the chambers of the nose, 
and its little glands, are diseased, so that they 
draw from the blood its liquid, and exposure to 
the air changes it into corruption. ‘This life- 
liquid is needed to build up the system, but it is 
extracted, and the system is weakened by the 
loss. ‘To cure, gain flesh and strength by using 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, which 
also acts directly upon these glands, correcting 
them, and apply Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy with 
Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, the only method of 
reaching the upper cavities, where the discharge 
accumulates and comes from. The instrument 
and both medicines sold by druggists and dealers 
in medicines. —[ Com. 


Soret Throat, Cough, Cold, and similar trou- 
bles, if suffered to progress, result in serious pul- 
monary affections, oftentimes incurable. Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches reach directly the seat of the 
disease, and give almost ‘instant relief.—{ Com. ] 


Tre “New Automatic” silent sewing-ma- 
chine of the .& Grass S. Ms Co, com- 
pletely revolutionizes machine sewing. Gold Med- 
al of American Institute, 1875. Home Office, 
658 Broadway, New York.—{ Com. } 


Aeruwa.—It is useless to describe the tortures of 
Spasmodic asthma. Those who have suffered from 
| paroxyems know what it in. Jonas 

Wierroomre’s Remepy has never failed to afford im- 


|} mediate relief.—{Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 
diseases, Dyspepsia, * Gene ral Debility, Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of Strength, lesh,and Appe- 
tite, aod all diseases arising from Poverty of the Bloud, 
romptiy and radically cured by WINCHESTER’S 
POPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. Estab- 
lishe@? 1858. Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared 
only by WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 John St., New Work. Sold by Druggists. 


WARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


No cords or balances. Models and terms sent 
to trade. 


STEWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 


I have founded my business on the belief that the 
public are anxious to get their seed directly from the 
grower, and | theretore offer rrxe to every man and 
woman in the United States who cultivates a farm, 
tills a vegetable garden, or plants a flower garden, my 
large, Illustrated Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds for 1876; it containa, in addition to the choicest 
kinds yproduced in Europe, one hundred and fifti va- 
rieties of vegetable seed grown on my four seed farms. 
Customers of last season need not write for it. As the 
original introducer of the Hubbard, Marblehead, and 
Butman Squashes, Phinney's Melon, the Marblehead 
Cabbages, and a score of other new vegetables, I solicit 
your patronage. All seed sold under three warrants. 
A hundred thousand catalogues will be issued and sent 
out the first of January. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Miass, 


You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


r breath will become sweet and your cs 
assume a pearl- like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


For Sewing Machines; also Electric for Mand Needles. Only 

rfeet threaders made. Used by the Blind in all Asylume. 

fin ie d for 28 cts. Large discount to dealers. Agents wanted. 
WELLS MFG. CO., 35 Sudbury Street, Bostwn, Mase. 


LONG AS THEY LIVE. 


Everyfamily can have at cost Buss’? Patent Fire 
Kindling Pellets. On receipt of One Dollar, I 
will sefd by return mail a Monid Press, with full in- 
structions for making the Pellets, and a Family Patent 
Right to make and use these unequaled Fire Kindlers. 
Over 300,000 Pellets have already been sold. A Boy or 
Girl can make them. Sample rolls of ten Pellets, ready 
for use, sent, post free, on receipt of twenty- -five cents. 
Send 1-cent stamp for circular. Address 


E. BUSS, Patentee, Springfield, Ohio. 


A #10 book in size and 
atyle for $9. Vol. L. of 
our new book,‘ Wood- 
en and Brick Build- 
ings,” contains 80 9x12 
Plates of Modern De- 

signs for Cottages,Sub- 
urban & Farm Houses 
costing $1000 and up- 
ward, also, specifica- 
tions and details. Sent 
to any wddress free, by nail or express, on receipt of 
price, 00. illustrated Catalogue Free. 

A. J.B ELL CO., 27 Warren Street, 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks, 
warranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, 
OR NO eg t with Flask, Pouch and Wad-cutter. for 
$15. Can be sent U. OB. with privilege to examine 
before peving bill: Bend stamp for circular to P. 
POWE N. 238 Main Street, Cincinnati. O. 


HARD-WOOD 
reserve and beautify it. Send for Treatise (furnished 


ree), to -ELEY & STEVENS, 
32 Burling Slip, N. ¥. City. 


THE 100 DAYS TOMATO 


Is the e\rliest ever offered. Sown any time up to last 
of Marc:, you can have ripe Tomatoes for your 


Ceftennial Fourth of July Dinner. 
Free Cifcular, With proof. 25c. a packet; 5 for $1 00. 
J. A. FOOTE, Seedsman, ‘Terre Haute, ind. 


= A Mouse once c aught re- 


sets the trap foranother. 
R.E. DIETZ, 


sample by mall, postpaid, 
 Patenter, 54 and 56 


New York. 


CA TCHE ALIVE. 


‘Fulton St., N. W. 


New desione of Marble, 


: NTELS. Slate, and Hard Wood. 


Mannfactnrers of Tron Cresting, Stable ‘wy Fence 
Grates, &c. Catalogues free. W D.& A. S. 
NICHOLS, Hudson St., N. 


WwW. L.Tarnrs, Teacher of Guitar, Flute, Cornet. 
or Tilton Pat.Guitar,the best in use, 

in Musical Instruments, Mueic, 

Strings. Catalog gues free. 14) Trewont St. Boston.” 


OSES, VERBENA 


tion 


FRLE. 
B. P. CRITCHELL, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RINTERS? Cabinet, Type, Press, and Boxwood 
Dene : Cabinets: Parrern Letrrers. Van- 
DERBURGH, Wecrs, & Co., cor. Fulton & Dutch Sts.,N.Y. 


GOSSAMER 


Waterproof Garments, 


Ularity. 
See constantly incre asing, because they 
iandsome, durable, economical, 
Water, Mud, ind, Snow, and 
" Sleet. Wei rh from 9 to 16 ounces; 
can be easily 


proof,” 
our Leggins and Umbrellas; 


protection ever invented. 


289 Devonshire St., Boston. 


| Marcn 18, 1876, 


Get the Genuine ! Beware of W ake 
m less imitations ! No storm garment 
me has ever enjoyed such a wide pop- 
The demand for them is 


Bgive universal! satisfaction, are 


Sand a perfect yrotection against 


r carried in the pocket. 
Ask for the Gossamer W remand yarments, and see 
for yourself that our trade-mark, “‘Gossamér Water- 
is stamped on the loop of the garment, also on 
none genuine without 
they are so stamped. Made in all styles for men, wo- 
men, and children; also, Gossamer Waterproof ‘Leg- 

ins for Ladies, Ge ntleme n, Misses, and Children. The 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 


N.B. —Send postal card for our new Illustrated Circular. 


Allen’ s ; Planet Jr. 
SILVER 


MEDAL 


Hand Seed Drills and Wheel ener perfected for’76. Foun sizes! 
They “sow ikea packing of seed in the hopper, no 
crushing it, no pausing or bevel at the ends, no irr in 
depth, no gearing to wear out, no “‘skips,” no noise, 
no equal ! Hor works easier, better, and from 
siz to twelve times faster than the hand hoe; often saving the gar- 
dener $100 in a season; finishes two rows at once, when 6, 9,or 10 
inches apart. Four pairs of hoes; blades tempered steel. We 
make an admirable Compingp Macurne possessing pearly all the 
excellencies of the separate ones. No vegetable garden, however 
email, should be without one. Our New Horag Hor, perfected 
after ten years of experiment, eares most of the hoeing and makes 
the remainder easy ; leaves the ground level or ridged as desired, 
opens furrows, hills, and cultivates shallow or deep, and is a thor- 
ough weed killer; should be owned by every farmer. Full ~ 
ecriptive Circulars and Testimonials free. ention this 

S. L. ALLEN & CO., Sole Manf'rs, No. 119 S. 4th St., P ~ 
Pa. We must have o Live Ageat in Every Town. 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 
Dr. William Osgood Page, of No. 265 4th Avenue 


River Railroad. 
acience could devise without benefit. 
fected a complete cure. 


Sold by all Drugzgists. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 


New York, suffered for many years with stiffness and 
intense pain in hia knee, and at times was unable to 
walk, caused by an injury received on the Hudson 
Tried every remedy that skill or 
Gites’ 
MENT lopipe oF Ammonia gave instant relief and ef- 


Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


ONE DOLLAR. 
Spooner’s Gardening Guide for 1876, 


logue sent for two 3-cent stamps. Address 


And Spooner’s special collection of 30 varie- 
ties of choice Flower Seeds, including Orna- 
mental Grasses and Everlastings, wil! be 
mailed to any address upon receipt of $1 00, or Cata- 


Wl. H. SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 


Scotland, 


From the Earliest Period to the 
Present Day. 


BY 
GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON. 


Postutsurp py Harrer & Broturrs. 


graving, with a euperbly illuminated cover. 
receipt of 75 cents. 


Canada may now be made 
ARCHIBALD G. CONSTABLE, 


wiru Harrre & Broturre, 
F ranklin u Square, New New York. 


Fenty Homes with Boss, Comation, 


lies," Violets QGeraniums, Fuschias &c., 


The Greenbrook & Paterson City Nurseries 
Sond by Mail 10 Extra Choice Varieties tor $1.00. and 
Three Fino Album Chromos or a Choico Lilium Cheics. 

2 Sampie Plants, Chromos, or Lilium way af 25 cts. 


Address J.GRIEVES,Sec’y, Box 837, PATERSON, N.J. 


ing, Painting in Oil and Water Colors (in many styles), 


| Flowers, Flower Painting, &c. S. W. TILTON & CO., 


| Boston, Publishers, will send a ops) postpaid, to any 


addre as, on receipt of price, $3 00. 


Prof. Hall's Magic Compound 
ia the only preparation, one package of which 
will force the beard to grow thick and heav 
On the smoothest face (without injury) in ‘a 
days in every case, or cheerfully re- 
funded. 25 cents age, postpaid; 3 for 
SOcents. EK. W. JONES, Ashland, Mass. 


pe. 


Sr. Verve’ 
Dance, Pamacysis, 
Hysteria, Insanity, 
nua all Nerve, Brain, and Chronic Diseases. A speedy and 


permanent cure guaranteed. Trtat Faee. For Circulars, 
dress DR. RUSH, 507 Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Box 3696. 


The Poets and Postry 


With Biographical and Critical Sketches. 


To be issued semi-monthly, in about twelve num- 
bers, each number containing a beautiful Steel En- 


A specimen number will be sent, postage paid, on 


Applications for canvassing in the United States and 


p® INCE’S | Improved FOUNTAIN PEN 


THE HANDLE CONTAINS THE InK 


Writes lv nours; Warranted perfect. Prices from $1 to 
$6. M: unufactured only by JOHN 8S. PURDY,?2(\2 
Broadway, N. Y. Gold Pens, Pe ncils. Send for Circtilar. 


RT RECREATION ae complete Guide to 
ORNAMENTAL Work for Ladics—including Draw- 


Crayon . Drawing, Moss -Work,. Work, Wax 


Enterprise Printing Presses. 
Jvst 48izes. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue to J. Coox & Co.,West Meriden,Ct. 


MITATION GOLD & SILVER Wate Chains. and 
Jewelry. Send stamp for Circular. Collins Gold Met- 
a Watcu Factory, 335 Broadway, N.Y. P.O. 
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Marc t 18, 18 76.) 


Racing Boat Stock, 
SPANISH & WHITE CEDAR. 


Extra lengths and quality, from 3-16th thick up, 
planed and unplaned. Also, full stock of HARD- 
WwOOD LUMBER and VENEERS, MAHOGANY, 
SATINWOOD, ROSEWOOD, WALNUT, &c. 


Inclose Stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


Geo. W. Read & Co., 


186 to 200 Lewis St., foot 5th & 6th Sts., E. B., N. N. ¥. 


Rogers’ Statuary 


$10 and upward. 


‘* Checkers up at the Farm.”’ 
Just Completed. 
20 Inches High, Price $15. 


Inclose 10 cents for Ilustra- 

: ted Catalogue and prints of 
lawn subjects, to JOHIN ROGERS, 1155 Broad- 
way, COr. 27th St., New York. (Formerly % /12 Fifth Ave. -) 


PI UM 


HABIT CURED. 


READ THIS. 


They Tell of Hearts and Homes 
Made Happy = Dr. Collins. 


Nov. 20, 1874. 


Troy, 
Dr. S. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used 1200 grains of opium per month; have been 
cured since January, 1874. MAKCUS P. NORTON. 
Napo.ron, Onto, Dec. 10, 1874, 
Dr. 8S. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used 7200 grains of yeam per month; have been 
cured since November, 15 
Ww SHEFFIELD, Banker. 
Frankutn, Ga., Jan. 20, 1875. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I need 1200 grains of opium per month; have been 
cured since October, 1574. MOLLIE E. DUKE. 
Lioyp, Wis., Feb. 19, 1875. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used 2010 grains of opium per month; have been 
cured since September, 1574. 
MARY H. McCORKLE. 
Laporte, Inp., March 5, 1573. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 


I used 840 grains of opium per month; have been 
cured since December, 1868. A. P. AND REW, Jr. 
Santa Crara, Car., Dec, 30, 1873. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, Laperte, Ind. : 
I used 720 grains of opium per month; have been 
cured since January, 1874. W. H. FARWELL. 


St. Josern, Mo., Nov., 1871. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used 360 grains of opium per month; 
cured since November, 1571. 
JOHN B. HOWARD, M.D. 
Kansas C ITY, Mo., Sept. 6, 1874. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. 
I used an equivalent of 1440 grains = opium per 
month; have been cured since August, 1574. 
SPALDING. 


Pa., May 19, "75. 


have been 


Brooxianp, Porrer Co., 
Dr. S. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 

I used 1200 grains of opium per month; have been 
cured since December, 1574. 

MRS. E. A. HAMILTON, 
GRAYVIL LE, Iuu., Oct. 20, 1873. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 

We used 1800 grains of opium per month; 
cured since September, 1873. 

THOMAS AND FANNY MOSS, 

A certain and «+c cure without inconvenience, and 
athome. «an antidote that stands purely on ite own 
merita. Send for my quarterly magazine (it costs you 
nothing), containing certificates of hundreds that have 
becn permanently cured. I discovered and prodiced the 
ORIGINAL OURE FoR opitm EATING. Discovered in 1568, 


Dr. Ss. B. COLLINS, Laporte, Ind. 


have been 


ductions of the most famous Works 
remunerative field for Agents 
Women can do wellatthis. THE 
to agents. NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


THE BEST of Art. Most ELeGant Ornaments 

ever offered. Send 3 cent stamp 

AGENTS WAN | E For the fastest 
delphia and Chicago. 


INDUCEMENTS. 

FOR for Every Home. Subjects to 
for particulars. Complete Illus- 

selling book ever 


Tue Grapuic Steel Plate Repro- 
please Every Taste. The most 
AGENTS. 
trated Catalogue for 15 cents.— 
published. Send for Circulars and our extra terms 
Measure, and a piece of Penh Iry. 


WatchestoAgents whowill sell 
ourCentennial Stationery Pack- 
age. It contains 15sheets Pa- 
pe r, 15 Envelopes, Golden Pen, 
Ponbolder, Penc il, Patent Y ard 
mackage with 


nd ele ant Sleeve Buttons, 4 Ze. Circu- 
_lars free. TKOLASA *hiladel!phia, Pa. 
is SPLENDID 

we? ps It ie finer, sweeter. more 

as aN lasting than any other. 9 
PAY sizes, 25¢., 50c. and $1 per bottle 


W. 0, Comnine, 337 Broadway, N.Y 


AGENTS WANTED! Medals and Diplomas ‘Awarded 


for pICTORIAL BIBLES. 


1800 Tllustrations. Address, for new circulars, 
A.J. HOLMAN & CO,, 930 ARC HST., Phila 


ha 700 $ SUPERB VARIETIES ROSES, 
reenhouse ES. 


gar * lustrated Catalogue 


Free, 

E.Y.TEAS & CO, Richmond ind. 
1G BONANZA, —50 Pictures,1 Bird call, 2pkts. Magic 
Cards, 14 Tabie Pictures, 1 Visiting Cards, 1 
hew Trick. The lot 25c. Crawrorp & Co., Box 3676,N.Y. 
$5.( 00 Per day to Agents to nell | my new Patent 
‘Cooking Machine.” Used upon 

any etove. Selle on sight. with 
$10.00 3-cent stamp, T.S. PAGE, Toledo, Ohio, 


T A DIES can make $5 a dav in their own city or 
4 town. Address s EL L IS F 0. Waltham, Mase. 


19 a day at home. Agents wanted. Ontfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


Phila- | 


_HARPER'S \ WEE KLY. | 


The above cut shows the Edholm Patent Safety Extinguisher 
Burners, justly celebrated, wherever known, for their great a 
The extinguishing device consists of a Sieeve, surrounding the wick- 
tube, which is moved up and down, Ist, by a lever which passes 
through a fin on its side, and 2d, by the weight attached to the 
chain, which is attached tothe fin. When this Sleeve is thrown up, 
either by touching the lever, or by the dropping of the weight, the 
flame is contined inside of it, and the heat drives out the sir and 
creates a vacuum in which flame cannot exist, hence the light is put 
out as quick asa flash. 

Fig. lshowsa lighted lamp being extinguished at bed time by the 
person usingit. Fig. 2showsthe same lamp being partiy overturned 
and extinguished by the weight dropping off the she!f and throwing 
the Sleeve up, as shown inside the chimney in thecut, This would 
always happen, in case the lamp was accidentally upset, thus, 
rendering it impossible tooverturn the Lamp without pusting owl the 
light before it can break, and the oil fake fire 


IN THIS FEATURE IS ITS GREAT IMPORTANCE, 


Recause statistics prorethat from this one canse of upsetting lighted 
lamps, 1250 persons (mostiy women and children) are burned ¢ 
death each year, and more than $25,000,000 worth of property 


destroyed. 
A FEW CASES IN POINT. 


No.1, About October 1, 1875, a young woman in the village of 
Indiana, Pa, sat sewing with her lamp in her lap. A sudden 
motion threw her lamp to the floor, it broke, the oil caught fire, 
exploded and burned the young woman to death. If her lamp had 
been supplied with an Edbolm Burner, costing only 50 cents, she 
would have been alive and well to-duy. 

No. 2. About October 1.1875, a young gardener and wife. livin 
in Minneapolis, Mino., were assorting seeds, aud had their light 
lamp sitting on a box. He accidentally struck bis foot against the 
box, knocking the lamp off; it broke, the of! took fre, exploded, flew 
allover the room, so that they barely escaped with their lives. The 
heonse burned to the ground, and with it, $1.50in greenbacks, which 
ne had in his bureau. If their lamp bad been supplied with an 


Fig 3 


Edholm Burner, at a cost of only 50 cents, that man would hare 
been at least $! 50@detter of to-day 

Ne. 3. About October 25, 1575, a lady on Olfye street. in this city 
(St. Louis, Mo.), was crossing a room with a lighted lamp in her 
hand; her shoe caught in a rug, she stumbled, dropped her lamp. it 
broke, the oil took Ore, exploded, and burned her to death. if her 
lamp bad been supplied with an Kdhoim Burner, ata cost of only 
50 cents, she would have been alive and well to-day. 

No. 4, A widow and two little girls sat down to supper October 17, 


in Lake Cuz, Minn. Oneof the children pulled the table cloth off 
the table. he lighted lamp fell to the floor, broke, the oil caught 
fire, exploded, set their clothing on fire, an i burned all three to 


death, If that lamp had been supplied with an Edholm Burner, 
costing 50 cents, that family would have been alive and well to-day 

No.5. About November 1, 1475, a guestin the St. Cloud Hotel, in 
Sherman, Texas, upset his lighted lamp in his room, resulting in 
the total destruction ofthe best portion of the town, and causing a 
loss of $500,000, One 50 cent Edholm Burner would have prevented 


| this conflagration, and saved money enouch to have placed au Edbolm 


Burner oo one lamp in each one of ene mallion families. 
DO YOU BEGIN TO REALIZE ITS IMPORTANCE? 


If you do, and an Agent shows you the burner, take the lighted lamp 
in your hand and partiy overturn it, as shown in Figure 2, and 
convince yourself beyond doubt that if your daughter drops her lamp 
from her lap, or if you kick over a box, or if gour wife stumbles, or 
if your child pulls off the table cloth orif a guestin your bo 
overturns his lamp, the light will be instantly put out, and shat 
that reason no Conflagration, Explosion, Destruction of Propertr, 
Death of Wife or Child, or disaster of any sort whatever,can follow. 
After you have convinced yourself of these facts, then, asa prudent 
man, buy one of the Burners for every lamp you have in your house, 
aod borever afterwards feel safe, 


Samples by mail, 50 cents. Agents wanted every- 
where. Particulars free. 


J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, 


NEW TEXT-BOOK. 


HOOKER’S CHEMISTRY. 


THOROUGHLY REVISED BY 


H. CARRINGTON BOLTON, Ph.D. 


Instructor in the School of Mines, Columbia College. 


Price $1 50. 


For introduction, #1 OO. 


For exchange, 75 cents. 


The rapid progress made by Chemistry within the last few years, and the changes in the 


methods of instruction, have necessitated a new edition of this standard work. 


The alterations 


deemed advisableghave been chiefly of four kinds—omission of paragraphs, insertion of new 
ones, introduction of thé latest nomenclature and chemical formule throughout, and a complete 


rearrangement of the matter. 


The sections relating to Chemical Philosophy, especially in Chapters IL, IIL. 


and IV., 


have been entirely rewritten ; a chapter in the first edition on Galvanism has been omitted, the 
subject being now treated in connection with Physics; a brief chapter on Spectrum Analysis 


has been added ; 


and, lastly, the Metric System of Weights and Measures and the Centigrade 


Thermometer have been adopted as standards throughout the work. Tables explaining these 


standards are given in an appendix. 


Many woodcuts have been added, and nearly all are new. 


“By using two sizes of type, the 


teacher may be aided in the omission of the more difficult sections for the instruction of 


younger scholars, 
of being collected at the end of the book. 


The questions in this edition are placed at the end of each chapter instead 


DISTINCTIVE 


FEATURES. 


It includes only what every well-informed person 
ought to know on the subject. 

It recognizes fully the distinction between a book 
for reference and a book for study. 

It gives abuhdant illustrations from common, every- 
day phenomena. 

Its arrangement is such that the most simple topics 
come first, and each page enables the pupil to under- 
\ stand better the pages that follow. 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction sent to teachers and school officers on 


receipt of half the retail price. 


Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


AGENTS CAN sell the 
Little GIANT Tack Hammer, 


@. 4. CAPEWELL, MER. CHESHIRE, 


It pulls, drives & sets Tacks with lichtning speed. Sample 
asta, by mail, with —_— ulars of this & other Novelties, 


FEW INTELL IGENT 
+o NG LADIES to go to 
8 Philadelphia. Employment 


light and respectable, paying from to day. All 
expenses advanced. References BERT 
A RES, Hartford, Conn. »Chicago, Il or Cincinnati, O. 


Em loyment for all. Centennial Novelty 
ree. Geo. Felton &C City. 
new, imménee profits and 
IDD & CU., Cleveland, O. 


A Day. 
Catalogue 


QOMETHING entire! 
quick sales, Address 


AGENTS WANTED on our aplendid 
combination of 150 Fast-Selling Booka. 
Also on our Magnificent Family Bibles and 


aes Bible Encyclopedia, with 3000 
rb illuetrations. Particulars free. 
JOHN E PO’ TER & CO., Pub’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 


eee to travel and sell our 
fol to DEALERS. No 
| from house to 


house. Eighty dollars a month, hotel and traveling 
expenses paid, Address ROBB & CU., Cincinnati, O. 


A WEEE to Agwents,Old and Young, Male and Fe- 
male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Addrese P. O. Vicxery & Co. , Augusta, Maine. 


ENTENNIAL ROOK: of REFERENCE. 
Sent Postpaid for 50 centa. Agenta wanted. 
Address BENJ. F. LEWIS, P.O. Box 2695, Phila, Pa. 


& BROPHERS” 


| 

WHY WE LAUGH. By Samvet S . Cox, Anthor of Z 
“ Buckeye Abroad,” “Eight Years in Congress,” zh) 
“ Winter Sunbeams,’ *&c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Crow Hay, Author of ‘Old Myddelton’s Movey,” 
* Victor and Vanquished, "&c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 
III. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE’'S MONEY; or, The Remark- 
able Fimancial Fortunes and Misfortunes of a Re- 
mote Island Community. Fiction Founded upon gi 
Fact. By Davip A. Weis. With Illustrations by 1g 
Tuomas Nast. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. z 
IV. 
CARTER QUARTERMAN. A Novel. By WittaM 
M. Baker, Author of “Inside,” “The New Timo- 
thy,” “Mose Evans,” “A Good Year,” &. Illus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 
We 
THE FRENCH PRINCIPIA. —RART ll. A First 
French Reading Book. Containing Fables, Anec- 
dotes, Inventions, Discoveries, Natural History 
4 eng History; with Grammatical Questions and 
es, and aC opious Etymological Dictionary. On 
the Plan of Dr. “ Principia Latina.” 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. (Part I. of the French Principia, 
75 cents) 


II. 
THE SQUIRE'S LEGACY. A Novel. By Mary 


VI. 

THE GERMAN PRINCIPIA.— PART I. A First 
German Course. Containing Grammar, Delectus, 
and Exercise-Book, with Vocabularies. On the Plan 
of Dr. “ Principia Latina.” 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 

VII. 

PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN. An Unfinished Hie- 
torical Romance. By the late Lorp Lytrron. 
Paper, 3) cents; 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

VIII. 

BIBLE WORD-BOOK : a Glossary of Scripture Terms 
which have Changed their Popular Meaning, or are 
no longer in General Use. By Wiistam Swinton, 
Author of “ Harper's Language Series,” “ Word- 
Book,” “* Word- Analysis,” &c. Edited by Prof. 
T. J. Conant, D.D. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


THE CURATE IN CHARGE. A Novel. By Mra. 
Otsrruant, Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
** Innocent,” “Squire Arden,” “ For Love and Life,” 
&c., &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


X. 

VINCENT’S THROUGH AND THROUGH THE 
TROPICS. Throngh and Through the Tropics: 
Thirty Thousand Miles of Travel in Oceanica, Aus- 
tralasia,and India. By Frawxx Jr., Author 
of * The Land of the White Elephant.” 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


XI. 
HIS NATURAL LIFE. A Novel. 
Svo, Paper, T5 cents. 
XII. 


THE DEVIL'S CHAIN. A Tale of the Times. By 
Euwarp Jenkrye, M.P., Author of “Ginx’s Baby,” 
&c. With a Frontispiece by Thomas Nast. 12mo, 
Paper, 4 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 


By Manors CLarxr. 


XIII. 

DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS STORIES. Christmas 
Stories. ‘By Diekens, With Original 
lustrations by E. A. Abbey. Svo¢ Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$150. (Uniform with Harper's Household Dickens.) 

XIV. 

FORSTER’S LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT. The Life of 
Jonathan Swift. By Joun Forster. With an Etch- 
ing by Rajon from the Portrait vy Jervas, and Fac 
similes. In Three Volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
price $2 50 per volume. (Vol. 2. —1667-1711.—Reaidly.) 

XV. 

HALVES. A Novel. By Jawrs Parw, Anthor of “A 
Woman's Vengeance,” “At Her Mercy,” Cecil's 
Tryst,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

XVI. 

OWEN GWYNNE'S GREAT WORK. A Novel.’ 

By Lady Avetsta Nori. 8vo, Paper, 50 centa§ 


tw & will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


Catatoore mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Centa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, | 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


Of the Mannfacturera. We invite attention to our new 
style of imitation Swise Lace Shade, as pretty and more 
durable at half the price. Also, Gold Band Shades and 
New Scrolls, designed twice a year exclusively for our 


““ JAY C. WEMPLE & Co., 


414 & 446 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


tory of the United 
States. Price $3 00. Sells faster and pays better than 
ahy other.. Send for Lilustrated Circular and terme. 
JONES BROS. & CO., Phila., Cincinnati, and Chic ayo. 


YES | WE WANT AN AGENT in every town. 
Easy work at home. Write now and we 


YES will start you. sure to all. SIMP- 


SON SMITH, ortiandt St., N. 
16 valuable recipe worth each 
full particulars to clear $0 to 
$70 per week, sent free for ey 
W. Ray &Co., Chicago, | I. 
1 —Agents wanted on salary or com- 
M A SON I ¢mission. Works new, magnificent, 
and of greatinterest to F.A.M. Send for descriptive cata- 
logue. MasoNto Posiisuine Ustion,731 Broadway, N.Y. 
$35 A MONTH.— Agents wanted. 36 Best 


selling articles in the world. One sample Bs 
free. Addre se J. Bie INSON, Detroit, Mich. 


$95 a week can be made in your own neighborhood by 


Ww ANT AG E NTS to sell Jewelry and W atches. 
‘ate stamp for catalogue, or 25c. for sam ple. 
_P. RICHARDS & CO., Hallowell, Maine. 


Old and Young, Male and Female. Send stamp for 


particulars, C. A. BoMANNAN, St. Louis, Mo. 


h 
AGENTS. 64-page Illustrated Catalogne, Free. 


Boston Novetty Co., Boston, Mane, 
rday. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
$10 Sona, Buston Mass. 
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PUBLISHED BY 


HarPER & BROTHERS, NEW York. 


(oa HARPER & BROTHERS wll send any of the following works by mai, postage prepaid, to an Ly 
part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE REV- | HARPER'S SCHOOL HISTORIES OF TIE 
€ | { T Or, Illustrations by P Ch an id UNITED ITES 
Penal of the History, Biography, Scenery, | 
 _ Kelics, and Traditions of the War for Inde- A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
+3 pendence. By Benson J. Losstnc. With STATES, trom the Discovery of America 


PROBE AWAY! : 


‘REMOVAL. 


& HATCH, 


1100 [llustratons, 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $1400 ; 
sheep, $15 00; Hlalf Calt, $18 00; Full 
Purkey Morocco, Gilt Edges, $22 oo. 


FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR 
OF 1812; or, [lustrations by Pen and Pencil 
ofthe History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and 
Traditions ot the last War for American In- 
dependence. By BENSON J. Lossinc. With 
882 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, 
$8 so; Full Roan, $9 00; Half ¢ ‘alf or Half 
Morocco extra, $10 00; Full Morocco, Gilt 
{(dges, $12 00. 


- 


A.M. 
425 


tothe Year 1870. By Davip Scorr, 
With Maps and Ilustrations. 
pages, Ilalt Leather, $1 50. 

A SMALLER SCHOOL HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. By David B. 
SCOTT. With Maps and Illustrations. 12mo, 
Half Leather, oo. 


STORY ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES. A Familiar Ex- 
position of the Constitution of the United 
States. By JoserH Srory. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Gunthe Io Sons HEILDRETH’S UNITED STATES. The | BELKNAP’S AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
[ BANKERS, History of the United States. By Ricuarp American Biography. By Jeremy BELKNar, 
(LATE 502-504 BROADWAY), HILDRETH, 6 vols., Svo, Cloth, $18 00 ; D.D. 3 vols., 15mo, Cloth, $2 25. 
3 sheep, $21 00 ; Half Calf, I 50. 
HAVE REMOVED TO TIEIR NEW STORE, No. 9 Nassau Street, New York. ‘apes od PAULDING’S WASHINGTON, A Life of 


No. 184 Fifth Avenue, 
(Broadway & 23d St). 


any 


We give particular attention to pirect DEALINGS IN 
GOVERNMENT Bonps AT CURRENT MARKET RATES, and 
are prepared, at all times, to buy or sell in large or 
small amounts, to suit all classes of investors. Orders 


N@®RDHOFF’S POLITICS FOR YOUNG 
Americans. Politics for Young Americans. 
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HERZEGOVINIAN REFUGEES. 


Tue above picture represents a scene witness- 
ed by the artist at the Austrian sea-port town of 
Ragusa, where large numbers of the distressed 
people of the neighboring Turkish province, ex- 
pelled from their native village by the merciless 
visitation of war, are collected in a painful state 
of destitution. The province of Bosnia, of which 
Herzegovina is a dependency, has during four 
centuries been subject to the despotic and grind- 
ing rule of a Turkish pasha. It has a fertile soil, 
and other natural resources of considerable value. 
The land is chiefly owned by Mussulman natives, 
who form about one-fourth part of the popula- 
tion, and who are not foreigners, but of the same 
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HERZEGOVINIAN REFUGEES AT RAGUSA, 


race as the Christian majority; these belong to 
the Greek Church. The inhabitants of the Her- 
zegovina, all counted, are scarcely a quarter of a 
million. 


A FISHERMAN’S WEDDING. 


Tue series of sketches which illustrate page 
238 were suggested to the artist by some of the 
curious customs that attend a wedding among 
the fisher people of Scotland. Along a certain 
portion of the coast, when a young couple agree 
to get married, the nearest relations of both par- 
ties meet to ratify the contract. This is an oe- 
casion of great rejoicing. The women appear in 
full toilet, and a sort of feast is prepared, dur- 


| 


ing which there is apt to be a great consumption 
of whisky. In the first drawing we see a party 
engaged in this delightful business. In the see- 
ond, we get so far as the marriage ceremony it- 
self. This is usually performed by the clergy- 
man of the district at the residence of the bride. 
After the religious rites are concluded, a contract 
is signed by both parties amidst a cloud of wit- 
nesses, The bridegroom wears his Sunday suit, 
and the lady is adorned with the conventional 
bridal veil. 

In number three we see a couple of jovial fish- 
ermen, both apparently in pursuit of one young 
woman, desiring perhaps to secure her as a part- 
ner in the coming dance. Her meekly folded 
arms and modest air more than likely conceal a 
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ane 
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keen delight at the compliment paid to her at- 
tractions. In the next drawing festivities have 
begun. The cabins are usually small, and the 
rooms are apt to be crowded to suffocation. Some- 
times the company wisely adjourns to an inn, where 
there are better accommodations. The marriages 
of these people take place, almost without excep- 
tion, on Friday, and the celebrations attending the 
event continue until the dawn of the Sabbath 
puts an end to further hilarity. On the first night 
of the dancing the women are attired in white 
muslin gowns, with their necks and arms exposed, 
the latter adorned with any quantity of glass 
beads and ornaments. The men are in their shirt 
sleeves, with gorgeous blue waistcoats, ornament- 
ed with brass buttons, and wearing every variety 
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of hat and cap. Their throats are muffled with 
enormous neek-handkerchiefs, which they persist 
in wearing im spite of the heat. When the en- 
tire night has been passed in dancing, and day- 
light appears, a rush is made through the town 
to the future home of the newly married couple. 
The musician, armed with his fiddle or bagpipe, 
as the case may be, leads the procession, the bride 
and groom come next, and the rest of the party 
follow on behind. 

The artist has chosen for his last sketch the 
moment when the merry company passes along 
the shore, their figures dimly outlined against the 
sky just as the day is breaking. Then comes the 
ceremony of putting the bride to bed. This is 
done by the worsen, who then retire, leaving the 
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A FISHERMAN'’S WEDDING. 


men to perform the same office for the groom. 
Later on the dancing recommences, but the“woin- 
en have now laid aside their festive garments, and 
appear in the picturesque costumes they wear on 
ordinary occasions. The entertainment is con- 
cluded by a supper, usually consisting of boiled 
junk and a kind of white soup, with prunes. Aft- 
er so much hilarious excitement, the calm quie- 
tude of the “day of rest” is naturally hailed with 
rejoicing. 

Seotland abounds in singular marriage cus- 
toms. One of the most remarkable is called 
“ereeling the bridegroom.” In some counties on 
the day after the wedding, while the marriage 
feast still continues, the bridegroom had a creel, 
or basket, filled with stones firmly fastened upon 


his back. With this encumbrance he was com- 
pelled to run about the neighborhood followed by 
his friends, who would not allow him to remove 
it until his wife came after him and either kissed 
him or) unfastened the creel. It sometimes hap- 
pened *hat, as relief depended upon her, he had 
not to run very far; but if the lady was either 
very bashful or very sportive he had to carry his 
load afconsiderable distance. The custom was 
very strictly enforced, for the friend who was 
last creeled had charge of the ceremony, and he 
was naturally anxious that the new bridegroo:n 
should not escape. 

Penyant, in his Zour of Scotland, relates that 
among the Highlanders it was the custom for the 
bride, immediately after her marriage, to walk 


around the church alone. In some places all the 
company, after leaving the church, walked round 
it, keeping the walls always upon their right 
hand. Great care was taken that dogs did not 
pass between a couple on their way to be mar- 
ried; and great attention was paid to leaving the 
bridegroom's shoe without buckle or latchet, in 
order to prevent the secret influence of witches 
on the wedding night. 

At Galston, in Ayrshire, it was formerly the 
custom for a young man who wished to pay his 
addresses to a girl to go, not to her father’s house 
and profess his passion, but to the public-house ; 
and having let the landlady into the secret, the 
girl was sent for. She seldom refused to come, 
under the circumstances ; and having arrived, she 
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was entertained with ale and spirits, and the mar- 
riage was agreed upon. 

SAMPSON, writing in 1802, savs: “At Scotch 
weddings the groom and his party vie with the 
other youngsters who shall gallop first to the 
house of the bride. Nor is this feat of gallant- 
ry always without danger, for in every village 
through which they are expected to pass arrange- 
nents are made for receiving them with shots 
from pistols and guns. These discharges, intend- 
ed to honor the parties, sometimes result in their 
d “¢race—if to be tumbled in the dirt on such an 
#ecasion can be called a dishonor. The one who 
first reaches the house and announces the coming 
of the others is entitled to a bowl of broth pre- 
pared for the victor. A story is told of a wed. 
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ding at Mauchline, where four men of the bride’s 
company started for the prize, riding from that 
town to Whitehill, a distance of thirteen miles. 
When the foremost was sure of success, a young 
lady, who had started after they were a quarter 
of a mile away, outstripped them all, notwith- 


| standing the interruption of getting a shoe fast- 


ened on her mare at a smithy along the road. 
First to arrive, she obtained the reward, to the 
amazement of all parties.” 

Another peculiarity of the Seotch people is that 


| they especially favor the last day of the year for 


. 
celebrating marriages. 


There are more weddings 
upon that day in Scotland than usually occur in a 
week. The months of January and May are con- 
sidered especially objectionable for marriages. 
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HULLAND. 


This superstition is probably borrowed from the 
Romans. How universal its influence must have 
been upon all classes is shown by the fact of Sir 


Watter Scott hurrying away from London so | 


that his daughter’s wedding might take place be- 
fore the arrival of the inauspicious month. It 
would also seem that*the modern prejudice 
against mothers-in-law is not a novel thing, for 
along the borders the. presence of the bride's 
mother at a wedding is regarded as an unlucky 
omen. <A wedding after sunset will entail upon 
the bride all manner of disasters. A wet day is 
also most unfortunate; but the old saying, “ Blest 


is the bride that the sun shines on,” is not more | 


common in Scotland than throughout the rest of 
Christendom. 
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SHOOTING IN HOLLAND. 


is a geographical paradox. Its his- 
tory is a subversion of the laws of nature, and all 
its successes have been won by a struggle with 
the elements. >The ocean said to the Hollanders, 
“You shall have no country here.” The Hol- 
landers said to the ocean, “‘ We will have a coun- 
try here ;” and they had one in spite of water, 
winds, and waves. Holland, more than any oth- 
er region under the sun, illustrates the power of 
industry and perseverance. Such a land exists 
nowhere else. It is not merely the most singular 
of kingdems—it is the only one of its kind. One 
may travel the world over, and yet be unable to 
form any conception of the Netherlands. It is 
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